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The Democrat of 


the Dinner Table 


An Editorial 


WA ff ELL, what happened in the city today?” 
| \ asks Mother, offering a modest lead as 
NW the family is finally rounded up from 
contemplation of the evening funnies 
and sits down to dinner. 

“Nothing much,” says Dad obscurely, well know- 
ing that he can never live up to the alleged adven- 
tures with which his family believes his humdrum 
office to be crowded. “The boss took a trip to Chi- 
cago. Our shipping clerk has the flu. Met Jim 
Reynolds on Market Street and he thinks he’s going 
to turn in his old car and get a new air-flow Chrysler.” 

On the domestic front Mother reports that the 
washer broke down and she had to send for the elec- 
trician. The A. & P. wants 39 cents a pound for 
butter—“I can’t imagine 
what’s going to happen 
to us if this awful cost of 
living keeps on going up.” 








MA,WILL YOU KINDLY 


Junior got kept in after | il 4 QXasSne “neo ano 
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school because he didn’t 
have his history notebook 
done. Sister and Ed 
argue hotly about who’s 
going to do the dishes to- 
night and what movie 
they’re going to. Scowls 
and growls from the tired 
business man. “Have you 
got to start a rumpus the 
minute I come in the house 
and want a little peace?” 

So it goes—the conver- 
sation at the average din- 
ner table: skipping around 
the surfaces of the day; 
spinning out small talk 
and gossip because there 
doesn’t seem anything else 
to talk about; forever 
occupied with the me- 
chanical details of food, 
clothing, money, cars, bills, plumbing, radio, base- 
ball, bridge—the means and not the ends of life. And 
not one person who sits around the table is really 
talking about the things that most deeply interest 
and enthrall his mind. 

Among the grist of letters which come to Scho- 
lastic’s office was a recent one from a mother. “The 
best thing about it,” she said, “is what it has done 
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“THE THRILL THAT COMES ONCE IN A LIFETIME": The boy 
who has learned a few chemical symbols in high school and tries 
them on the family 

Cartoon by Webster, @ N. Y. Herald Tribune 


for our table talk. Since our son and daughter 
began reading Scholastic at school, and bringing it 
home, they have taken a new interest in life. At din- 
ner now we discuss all sorts of important topics— 
the NRA, the war debts, Fascism in Germany, atomic 
power, the latest historical novel, why more good 
music isn’t broadcast, and many other things that 
we’ve been trying to interest them in for years. 
They really like it, and take an active part in worth- 
while conversation.” 

The editors got a justifiable thrill out of that 
letter. Thirty years ago young people at the dinner 
table were expected to be seen and not heard. If the 
level of adult culture was high, or if distinguished 
visitors occasionally came to the house, the boys and 
girls perhaps absorbed 
some ideas. But at best 
: it was a passive process. 
Shy pf iy ti | Ses They never found out for 
is themselves what a good 
time there is in the give- 
and-take of alert and 
pointed conversation in 
which the shuttlecock of 
thought is batted freely 
back and forth from 
one friendly mind to an- 
other. 

This is a game that 
boys and girls have just 
as much right to play as 
their fathers and mothers. 
If they cared to pursue 
the subject, they might 
find out that their parents 
really know a good deal 
about some mighty enter- 
taining things. A meal is 
not a good place for a 
monologue or a sermon. 
“The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” must 
have been pretty boring at times to his subjects 
who had to sit under the flow of his eloquetice. But 
in a modern democratic family, every one from Grand- 
ma to six-year-old Bobby has something to con- 
tribute, and better still, something to learn. 

The dinner table is the best place in the world to 
test out your latest theories, or to begin to under- 
stand other people’s points of view. 
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FOR MY LADY 


A Combat of Giants 
in a Weird World Five Hundred 
Fathoms Beneath the Sea 


By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


== HERE were three of them fight- 

ing, and two of them hoped to 

eat the third. The thresher 

shark, one fork of his tail 
enormously elongated, leaped clear of 
the sea and brought that tail down 
with a crack that could be heard three 
miles away. There was a tremendous 
flurry in the water and into the thick 
of it the swordfish charged with all 
the fury and velocity of a shell shot 
from a gun, a white. and bubbling 
wake streaming out behind him. His 
aim was true but the trouble was his 
target did not keep still. Instead of 
the pointed lance plunging home in a 
vital spot it met the blank wall of a 
mighty head that could have been 
solid India rubber for all the impres- 
sion that was made. The sword 
glanced off. There was another flurry 
and then a pair of massive jaws 
sheared together and the swordfish 
was gone. He had been well over 
fifteen feet in length but that did not 
matter. He was little more than an 
appetizer. 

The thresher shark turned to flee 
as disaster overtook his companion, 
but behind him there came in wrath 
and thunder some one hundred tons 
of vindictive sperm whale, seventy 
feet of energy, power and hunger. 
The chase spread over six miles of 
ocean. It went down to a depth of 
two hundred fathoms, came up again, 
twisted and turned and cork-screwed. 
And then at last, with a final des- 
perate effort, the thresher, slender as 
a torpedo, flung himself clear of the 
sea, his steel-gray body glistening in 
the morning sun. 

There was a roar as of a cataract 
behind him as the sperm breached too. 
The terrible jaws sheared together in 
mid-air and the thresher fell in two 
halves. With a crash that shook the 
world the sperm struck the sea again, 
swallowed twice and then wallowed 
comfortably in the foam of his own 
commotion while he caught his breath, 
a feather of spray lifting at regular 
intervals from the S-shaped hole in 
the top of his head. 

He was a remarkable creature in 
many ways, this whale. An eon or so 
ago his ancestors had run through the 
primeval forests and they had been 










very small. Now he was the 
biggest living thing in the world, 
black on.top and shading im- 
perceptibly to brown beneath; 
with a head that occupied fully 
one-third of his body; with a 
long narrow underjaw set with 
fifty conical ivory teeth; with 
a cavernous mouth capable of 
swallowing two men whole. In- 
side that mouth myriads of tiny 
molluses and other sea life made 
their home, just as their innu- 
merable relations made _ their 
home in the wrinkles and sea 
growth of the giant’s skin. 

That skin, too, was something 
to talk about. In. places it was 
two feet thick and beneath it there 
was an incredible layer of solid and 
important fat, important and famous 
for many reasons. It not only 
wrapped the giant sperm with a 
blanket of protection that kept him 
warm and safe, but on that fat cities 
had been built and even nations. In 
the search for that fat far islands had 
been discovered, new coasts, new seas, 
new rivers, new: harbors. Untold 
thousands of men and countless gen- 
erations had been nourished upon it. 
The cachalot, the sperm whale (Phy- 
seter macrocephalus to be exact), was 
a creature of consequence. 

Just now he was hungry in spite of 
the ton or so of fresh fish he had just 
consumed. He had a lot of bulk to 
keep up and he was usually hungry. 
It is a peculiar curse of nature that 
the more food any given creature must 
eat to keep itself alive the more energy 
it must expend to catch that food. And 
the more energy it expends the more 
food it must catch. It is rather in- 
volved but true, a very vicious circle. 
And so, after his little business with 
the swordfish and the thresher shark, 
our sperm was still hungry. 

He decided to do something 
about it after a while and with 
a flick of his tail started off at 
a steady ten knots towards a 
feeding ground he was well ac- 
quainted with, and which he 
would never have left had it 
not been for a certain lady 
whale. In fact our sperm had 
been resting upon the surface 
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Illustrations by Rockwell Kent from Moby 


Dick. Published by Random House 


of the sea after a hard fight with 
another bull when he had been at- 
tacked, during which process the lady 
had departed with the defeated rival, 
which was strictly against all the 
rules. He now dismissed that matter 
from his mind, however, and settled 
down to a steady passage that would 
take him across five degrees of lati- 
tude—a trifle for the cachalot. 

He did not pause to rest. When a 
whale is making a passage he holds a 
course as steady as if his brain pos- 
sesses a compass and weariness ap- 
pears to be a stranger to him. So our 
sperm drove on, hour after hour, his 
flukes boiling the sea and his mighty 
tail lashing his wake to foam. To- 
wards evening a low but persistent 
pulsing caught his acute hearing and 
then the water ahead of him began to 
rifle and churn as if a great fire had 
been lighted under it. He checked 
his passage then, stopped and _sol- 
emnly sat on his tail, lifting his mas- 
sive head some twenty feet in the air 
and while in this position slowly re- 
volving so that his little weak eyes, 
when he had completed the circle, had 
embraced the whole horizon. 
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He located the source of the noise 
and the direction of the disturbed 
water, and, satisfied, he resumed -his 
normal horizontal position, dug in 
with his flukes again and proceeded 
on his course. As he progressed a vast 
shadowy mass loomed closer and 
when he was near enough he could 
see it was a school of mullet, millions 
and millions of them, and millions and 
millions more, showing the careless 
prodigality of nature and the inex- 
haustible fertility of the sea. 

From the vanguard of the school to 
the very rear was a matter of a full 
mile. In width the school ran per- 
haps half that distance but from the 
surface down to a depth of a hundred 
fathoms the mullet were packed so 
closely it seemed icredible they could 
swim. The air above was dark with 
vast flocks of screaming, diving birds, 
while the sea astern was dotted with 
countless other birds sitting on the 
water, too gorged to rise again. Upon 
the flanks of the moving mass 
swarmed hundreds of blue pointer 
sharks, several gray nurse sharks, a 
few killer whales and one gigantic 
tiger shark strayed far from his nor- 
mal haunts. They were all eating 
with the tireless voracity of their kind, 
and how many they had consumed 
may not be known, but they had cer- 
tainly made no appreciable inroads 
upon the mullet school. The mullet 
themselves were quite indifferent, 
swimming steadily forward to some 
definite rendezvous, oblivious to the 
ravenous swarms that beset them 
from above and below and from all 
sides. 

The sperm did not like fish gen- 
erally. He would not have gone out 
of his way by a hair’s-breadth to 
search. for them unless he had been 
literally starving. But since here 
they -were, right in his path, he did 
not see why opportunity should be 
lost. So he opened his cavern of a 
mouth and plowed through the heart 
of the school, swallowing mullet by 
the hundredweight in an _ absent- 
minded manner, much like a man who 
has set himself the task of eating his 
way through a not particularly tastv 
watermelon. He did not check his 
speed nor did he deviate from the line 
of his passage, though he had to re- 
double the thrust of his flukes to force 
himself ahead against the solid wall 
of fish. 

He broke clear at last and the 
school flowed on behind him as if he 
had never passed through it. A gray 
nurse shark, a little excited with so 
much going on, so far forgot himself 
as to try to tear a chunk of blubber 
from the sperm’s flank as he passed, 
and he died rather appallingly under 
one flip of the mighty tail to toss, 
bottom-up a bloody pulp in the cach- 
alot’s wake. 
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The night fell and the sperm swam 
on. The moon, hanging a golden ball 
in the star-filled sky, glinted on the 
somber marble of his back and flung 
warm lights along his sides. A string 
of porpoise swerved to give him pas- 
sage, although they were warm- 
blooded mammals and the sperm never 
ate his own kind. A ton-size batfish, 
bad-tempered and vicious at being 
wakened, flicked his whip-like tail 
that could cut another fish well-nigh 
in half. It rasped harmlessly against 
the sperm’s great flat-fronted head 
and the next instant a fluke took the 
batfish across the back and sent him 
broken and dying toward the ocean 
floor. 


With the dawn the whale birds came 
winging in the sperm’s wake. There 
was always food where the whale was, 
fragments from his own feasts or 
good. pickings upon his vast back 
when he finally condescended to lie 
motionless on the water. The birds 
could descend then and peck around 
the sea growth that clustered the skin 


-or dig out the tiny crustacea from the 


thick wrinkles, for a whale supports 
more life on his hide than a dog does 
fleas. 


It was afternoon when the sperm 
checked his steady gait. A spout ap- 
peared ahead of him, then another and 
another. The sea was covered with 
whales, old scarred bulls, young bulls, 
ancient cows, young mothers, here and 
there calves gamboling and diving and 
spouting. On the far horizon loomed 
the purple line of a coast. Above, 
the sky was clear blue. The sea was 
satin-smooth and green. The wind 
was too light to lift the ripples. And 
below, far below, there were the feed- 
ing grounds. The sperm drifted into 
the whale city and stopped. He was 
enormously hungry but he was also a 
little tired now. In an hour or two 
he would eat. 


Down, far down, nearly five hun- 
dred fathoms down, 
there was another 
world. The darkness 
was a solid thing. 
Not a ray of green 
seeped down from 
above, not the ghost 
of a ray. Everything 
was black and _ icy 
cold and in_ this 
blackness and _ this 
coldness nightmares 
lived and moved, 
such. nightmares as 
the mind may not 
even conceive. There 
was utter, uncon- 
scious and impartial 
cruelty. There were 
appetites so incredi- 
ble that all the food 
in the world could 
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not suffice them. Five hundred 
fathoms down nature had gone com- 
pletely mad. 

There were small fishes with im- 
mense eyes and no _ appreciable 
mouths. There were big fishes with 
no eyes and mouths that literally split 
the body. There were some shaped 
like balloons, some like sausages, 
some like cones and some as flat as a 
sheet of paper. There were fishes 
with light along their sides, like the 
portholes of a vessel, spots of glowing 
phosphorescence. There were other 
fishes with clear lamps hung from the 
top of tall stems that grew from out 
of the head, a lure and a trap for 
prey. There were fishes that could 
swallow things larger than them- 
selves and others that fastened upon 
their prey and leisurely ate it, a piece 
at a time, while it lived and went 
about its business. There were great 
gray snakes with manes like those of 
horses: and pallid white snakes that 
writhed in the ooze of the sea floor. 
But all of these lived beneath a ter- 
ror greater than they were themselves: 
beneath the shadow, had there been 
shadows in that inky darkness, of an 
enormous nightmare with a _ soft 
yielding body, with a great rending 
beak like the beak of a parrot, with 
awful glassy goggle eyes and immense 
arms. 

He drifted like a vast cloud 
through that cold and darkness, his 
strange body colored beautifully green 
and purple and glossy black, with 
splotches of sick gray between. He 
could, when he wished, move with 
lightning rapidity, spurting out a jet 
of water from an opening under his 
head, and he could move either back- 
ward or forward as he chose, but 
mostly he preferred to drift. Two of 
his arms were over fifty feet long, al- 
ways moving about in the darkness, 
always probing and searching. And 
as soon as they touched anything 

(Continued on next page) 





ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 
From Whom the Sea Has No Secrets 


HEN one turns the pages of a 
copy of Collier’s or of the 
Saturday Evening Post and sees 


the picture of some gigantic sea-monster 
lashing up the waves, or hurtling through 
the air, the chances are that Albert R. 
Wetjen is spinning one of his fabulous 
yarns with an air of insistence that he be 
believed. Turn the pages as you will; 
read wherever you desire—‘At Cinders 
Lake,” “Captain Belson’s Mate,” “Once 
Upon a Time,” “For My Lady,” “With 
the Cape Mail,” “Not in the Spedivica- 


tion,’ “There Were Giants,” “On the 
Beach,” “Fog,” “North of the World,” 


“Chance,” “Ships and Men and the Sea”— 
you will find an author who delights in the 
mysterious, the unusual corners of marine 
nature. ; 

Legend, especially sea-lore, delights him. 
This fact we find to be true in a volume 
entitled Fiddlers’ Green, published in 1931. 
In this book Tommy Lawn, second mate 
of the steamer Bramcar, was unceremo- 
niously catapulted to Fiddlers’ Green—the 
sailors’ paradise, “where all good sailors’ 
dreams come true.” In this land beneath 
the sea he met Davy Jones and Casey, his 
brother, Bill the Bosun, Mother Carey, the 
Old Man of the Sea, and “a host of fa- 
mous explorers from Ulysses and Colum- 
bus to Amundsen, and heard many a story 
of the sea.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn 
that Albert Wetjen came from a sea- 
faring Norse family. His father, his 
uncles, his grandfather had sailed out from 
England to Australia, to New Zealand, to 
all parts of the world, obeying the wan- 
derlust and the love of the sea that comes 
rightly to people of Norwegian origin. 
And the men on his mother’s side were all 
sailors—her father a ship’s carpenter for 
thirty-five years in the days of the old 
clipper ships in the China trade. And his 
father had been a ship’s carpenter, and 
his father before him. Albert Wetjen’s 
uncles and cousins were and are all sailors 
—firemen, ship’s engineers, sail-makers for 
windjammers, seamen, master mariners. 
And so of course Albert Wetjen, born (in 
1900) and schooled in London, went to sea 
—at the age of fourteen. He was wrecked 
twice before he was sixteen, once in the 
Bay of Fundy by fire, and once near Cape 
Race by fog and the sea, where he lived 
in a hut made from timbers from the 
wrecked ship, built on a swamp, for five 
weeks before relief came. He was one of 
the crew of the Berwick Castle when that 
ship took the Sultan of Zanzibar prisoner 
of war to St. Helena. He was, by his 
own confession, a vagabond “on the beach” 
in Liverpool, St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
and Winnipeg, had a spell at railroading, 
farming, mining, stevedoring, served in the 
British Merchant Service and in the 53d 
Manchesters, British Army, during the 
war. But when his regiment was sent 
inland to occupy the Rhine after the war, 
he got out and went back to sea. 

In 1920, he emigrated to Canada. The 
following year he made a tramping trip 
into the United States, earned his living 





as correspondent for an Oregon newspa- 
per, tried his hand at verse and short story 
writing, and married. 

The year 1924 saw him back in Europe, 
but after a few more experiences that 
might make him the envy of a moving- 


picture fan, he returned to Oregon, which | 


he has since made his permanent home. 
For three years Mr. Wetjen was editor of 
the Oregon Magazine, and until 1930,. he 
worked in various moving-picture studios. 
Later he served on the editorial board of 
The Outlander, and. of its successor, The 
Literary Monthly—all outlets for the vig- 
orous and youthful creative writing of the 
Northwest. Besides his many short stories, 
which won for him the O. Henry Memorial 
Award in 1926, he is the author of several 
full-length books, including Captains All, 
Way for a Sailor! and Youth Walks on 
the Highway. 

“For My Lady,” here reprinted, com- 
bines an interesting study of natural his- 
tory and man’s insatiable desire for treas- 
ure. Coming close, as it does, to the re- 
printing of John Russell’s “Jetsam,” it 
gives from a contrasting point of view the 
story possibilities which lie in the sudden 
and unexpected acquisition of wealth. Both 
stories, as will be seen, have a good deal 
to say about ambergris. 








For My Lady 


(Continued from preceding page) 


eight other arms forty feet long, leaped to 
aid them, to wrap around and draw the 
frantic prey towards the gaping parrot 
beak. Such arms they were!—fitted with 
suction cups fringed each with claws so 
that once they took hold they never let go. 
At the bases, where they joined the bioated 
egg-shaped body, they were as thick as a 
man -and there was. incredible power hid- 
den within them.- 

They were seldom at rest, those terrible 
arms. Always and ever they itched for 
the feel of food and never was their 
owner even remotely satiated. He pos- 
sessed the most powerful digestive juices 
in the world and from the time food 
passed through his beak until the time it 
was completely digested was a matter 
of minutes alone. He was nothing but a 
huge stomach, incredible and foul—a liv- 
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ing horror. His name was Architeuthis, 
but all men called him the deep-sea squid, 
the lord of the lower depths. And he was 
such a lord as long as he remained there, 
and until the whale came. 

The sperm had sounded after his rest 
on the surface of the water, had gone 
down with one immense flip of his tail and 
plunged straight through the light green 
depths that changed to dark green, to a 
somber slaty hue and then grew dark and 
black. He did not go clear to the ocean 
floor. The pressure was too great for him 
there, and he straightened out after a 
while and swam slowly ahead, listening 
for a pulse in the water or for any other 
sound that would warn him that life was 
about. Below him, he knew, far below, 
there were those luscious, soft and jelly- 
like squids upon which he doted, but they 
were too far down for him to venture. He 
had to search and wait. Sometime, sooner 
or later, one of those monstrous shapes 
would come spurting upward to the 
higher depths in search of food, for the 
sea floor never afforded enough to satisfy 
the stomach of a squid. 

For an hour the sperm ranged up and 
down. Occasional shoals of smaller fish 
brushed by him; once a massive white 
shark cut in front of him, forty feet of 
viciousness looking for a squid himself; 
once a tremendous swarm of black eels 
wriggled by on their way to their spawn- 
ing grounds, and behind them undulated 
a great gray sea snake steadily swallow- 
ing up the rear guard. The sperm took 
no notice of all this. He was intent on 
squid, the principal and favorite foed of 
the cachalot. But at the end of an hour, 
having located nothing, he began to as- 
cend, rising up like a balloon with hardly 
a movement of his flukes. He had to 
breathe. Once every hour or so when he 
was under the sea he had to breathe again. 
He broke the surface with a washing of 
water that sounded like the combers 
breaking on a reef and his spout blew 
white and high. He rested for some min- 
utes, filled his lungs with air and then 
went down again. 

He was more fortunate this time. 
Architeuthis, the squid, had caught the 
rhythm of a shoal of great red schnapper 
passing above and, forgetting everything 
except his insatiable hunger, came upward 
from his depths. 

He shot into the schnapper shoal like 
a@ monstrous cloud and his arms sprayed 
out, fathering the big fish towards him. 
They could not escape. From fifty feet 
away his arms fastened on them and 
brought them in; and the parrot beak 
opened and closed unwearied. 

The squid was really so busy and the 
schnapper were disturbing the water so 
much he did not sense danger. The sperm 
had caught the rhythm of the passing shoal. 

The first thing the squid knew one of 
his arms slipped against a massive bulk 
that was certainly not a schnapper and 
then that arm was sheared off and was 
gone. Thereafter madness broke loose. 
The squid dived frantically and as he 
dived there shot from him a vast cloud of 
sepia to blacken the already black water 
in an effort to confuse the sperm. But 
the sperm was hunting by sound and not 
by sight. He caught the squid by the 
side of the head and furiously backed. 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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The Youth of Don Juan 
By ARTHUR J. GORMAN 


Station Announcer: Station (call let- 
ters). We present at this time the first 
of a series of programs by the Scholastic 
Radio Guild, an organization comprised 
exclusively of high school student players. 
The principal of today’s playlet is George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, one of the most 
celebrated of English poets. The next 
voice you hear will be that of the student 
announcer. 


Student Announcer: One of the most 
romantic figures in all history is George 
Gordon, Lord Byron. For over a hun- 
dred years his poetry has delighted lovers 
of the world’s finest literature. Byron 
makes a strong appeal to the imagination 
of modern youth because he was more than 
a classic literary figure. Despite his 
lameness, he became a red-blooded man of 
action, a strong swimmer, a clever boxer, 
a skillful swordsman, an expert pistol shot, 
and, in later life, the hero and leader of 
a military expedition to liberate Greece. 
The sketch you are about to hear is based 
upon a crisis in the poet’s early youth— 
a vital experience that overshadowed his 
entire life and had much to do with the 
molding of his character. He is seventeen 
at the time our story opens, a student of 
Harrow, a boarding school near London. 
The scene is Byron’s room. 


(Knock at door) 

Byron: Who's there? 

Harness: I . . . Harness. 

Byron: Well, come in. 

Harness (opening door): Holloa, you 
blooming pugilist. 

Byron: Harness, you little squirt, don’t 
rag me. I’m in no mood for it. I’m await- 
ing sentence from the Provost for thrash- 
ing Mortimer. And all on account of 
you. 

Harness: Well, forget it, my lad. You 
are to be pardoned. 

Byron: What makes you think so? 

Harness: I know it. I’ve just come 
from Pop Drury’s office. 

Byron: I thought I told you not to med- 
dle in this affair. : 

Harness: And I thought I told you not 
to lace Mortimer. Just because he’s bul- 


lied me is no reason for you to interfere 
and get in trouble. 

Byron: That part of it is all right, but 
you had no business to go running to the 
Provost with tales. 
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RADIO PLAY! 


I’: the belief that many high school drama classes may wish to experiment with the 







new drama medium of radio, SCHOLASTIC publishes here a playlet especially 
The technical problem of equipping the audi- 
torium, assembly hall, or classroom with an amplifying system or receiving set, with 
a microphone in an adjoining room, may not be too difficult. 
school "radio club,” or your neighborhood radio dealer will be glad to cooperate 
The sound effects for this broadcast are simple and 
yet offer a challenge to potential student “production men." 

The undertaking may open up a new field of program possibilities for assembly 
entertainments, where the desire for something original and different is often acute, 
and it is likely that a representative of the program department of a radio station 
in your town or city may accept an invitation to hear the mock broadcast with the 
object of judging its suitability for actual presentation on the air. 

The editors of SCHOLASTIC will be glad to print other “continuities” from time 
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to time if communications indicate that this innovation adds to student knowledge 


and pleasure. 


Permission to broadcast this playlet is hereby granted if a credit 
announcement to SCHOLASTIC the National High School Weekly, is made. 











Harness: I didn’t. He sent for me and 
wormed out the cause of the fight, but 
nothing more, Byron. You have my oath. 

Byron: What did the old boy say? 

Harness: He said if Mortimer’d been 
abusing a boy my size it was a different 
matter. But you won’t be excused again 
for taking matters into your own hands. 

Byron: By George, the Provost’s not a 
half bad sort. 

Harness: Almost human, I’d say. Well, 
Mortimer had it coming to him. 

Byron: Enough of Mortimer. 
talk of something pleasant. 

Harness: Your Latin hexameters, for 
instance? 

Byron: I said pleasant, you bloody 
worm. Ah, but* I'll forgive you, Harness. 
Your news tops off a lucky day for me. 

Harness: Lucky? How? 

Byron: Well, in the first place I had the 
jolly satisfaction of trouncing Mortimer. 
In the second place, it’s to cost me no de- 
portment demerits. And, best of all, today 
I received an invitation from Lord’ Grey 
to spend my summer vacation at New- 
stead. 

Harness: You mean on your own estate 
near Nottingham? 

Byron: The same, Harness. Grey is 
only a tenant there. As the owner, how- 
ever, I can’t take possession until I’m 
twenty-one. 

Harness: Are you going to accept? 

Byron: Am I! My dear stupid little 
Harness, I'm overjoyed at the prospect. 
I can scarcely wait. 

Harness: I didn’t know you had so 
much fondness for your old mansion. 

Byron: Harness, my little lamb, it isn’t 
only the beauties of my domains that lure 
me. It’s more than the long lines of yew 
trees, the quiet, lovely lake, and the peace- 
ful rose gardens that I’m looking forward 
to seeing. 

Harness: Well, what then? Don’t tell 
me you’re in love with some village girl. 

Byron: Not with a village girl, Harness. 
With Mary Chaworth of Annesley Hall. 

Harness: Mary Chaworth! Why, I 
thought there’d been a family feud for 
years between the Byrons and the Cha- 
worths. 

Byron: So there has been, Harness. 
But that only makes it all the more ro- 
mantic. What could be more fitting than 
two families estranged by a fatal duel 
being joined again by a love affair? 


Let’s 


Harness: Byron, sometimes I think you 
read too much romantic fiction. 

Byron: And you, Harness, often I sus- 
pect that you have no poetry in your 
soul. 

Harness: But what makes you thick 
you love this Chaworth girl? Why, you 
hardly know her. 

Byron: True, Harness, I’ve only met 
her once—more than a year ago in Lon- 
don. But I have eyes, haven’t I (rap- 
turously) I tell you she’s beautiful, un- 
forgettable, divine. Why, Harness— 

Harness (Interrupting in disgust): Oh, 
leave off, Byron, please! 

Stupent Announcer: And so Lord 
Byron goes to spend this summer of his 
seventeenth year amidst the pastoral 
beauty of the stately, ancestral abbey that 
is some day to be his. He immediately 
renews his acquaintance with the Cha- 
worths of Annesley Hall and, true to his 
own prediction, finds them—and especially 
Mary—quite willing to forget the enmities 
of the past. He takes to galloping over 
to Annesley every warm, bright June 
morning, exulting on the way, over the 
loveliness of the countryside, the wide 
green meadows and tall, noble trees. Now 
we see Mary Chaworth sitting on a stone 
bench on the long green terrace of An- 
nesley. Her mother is coming out of the 
house. 

(Sound of Mary’s soft humming.) 

Mrs. CuawortH: Oh, here you are, 
Mary. I’ve been looking all over for you. 

Mary: What is it, mother? 

Mrs. Cuawortu: I’ve been noticing, my 
dear, you’ve been neglecting your music 
lately. Don’t you think you ought to go 
inside and practice?: 

Mary: I shall later in the day, mother. 
The morning’s too fine for that. Besides, 
I’m expecting Lord Byron at any minute. 

Mrs. CuawortH: Mary, I’m afraid 
you’re spending too much time with that 


y. 

Mary: Why, mother? I thought you 
liked him. 

Mrs. Cuawortu: So I do, Mary. But 
he’s a little too-impetuous and impres- 
sionable. His being around so much might 
lead to, unpleasant complications. 

Mary: Oh, mother, there’s nothing seri- 
ous about it. I thought you knew me bet- 
ter than that. 

Mrs. Cuawortnu: I haven't the slightest 
doubt, my dear, that you’re too sensible 











and well-balanced a girl to let a youth two 
years younger make a strong impression 
on you. But I’m afraid I can’t be so sure 
about Byron. 

Mary: But, mother, he’s so interesting. 
So well-read for a boy of his age. 

Mrs. Cuawortu: I know, child. But the 
way he looks at you speaks volumes. You 
can’t tell me that he isn’t overly serious. 

Mary: Perhaps. But you don’t need to 
worry, mother. I know how to bring him 
to his senses. 

Mrs. Cuawortu: All right, my dear, 
I’m not raising any serious objections. 
It’s merely that I don’t want you to lose 
sight of the hopes I have for you. If Mr. 
Musters knew how much you and Byron 
are together, he might think it not exactly 
proper. 

Mary: I don’t think Jack Musters is like 
that. It’s only that Byron is good com- 
pany for these long, lonely days. You 
know about feminine vanity, mother, and 
it’s flattering to have such a good-looking 
young admirer, even if he is lame. 

Mes. CuawortH: Shh. Here he 
comes now. 

Mary (In hushed tone): Mother, how is 
my hair? Does it look well? 

Mrs. Cuawortu (Laughing): Of 
course, you foolish child. 

Byron: Good day, Mrs. Chaworth. 
Good day, Mary. 

Mrs. CuawortnH: And how is our 
aspiring young: poet today? 

Byron: Dear lady, you honor me. 

Mary: Lord Byron must have risen 
late this morning, mother. 

Byron: No, Mary, I’ve been swim- 
ming for more than an hour. 

Mrs. Cuawortu: If we had known 
you planned to favor us so soon again, 
my Lord, we should have asked you to 
spend last night at Annesley. 

Byron: Mrs. Chaworth, are you for- 
getting the vendetta between our an- 
eestors? I’m afraid the old Chaworths 
would step down from their frames to 
turn a Byron out of the house. 

Mrs. Cuawortu (Laughing): It’s 
pleasant that you can be so unembar- 
rassed about it, young man. Well, Ill 
leave you children to yourselves. 

Byron: Please don’t go on my ac- 
count, madam. 

Mrs. Cuawortu: Oh, really I must. 
I’ve some instructions to give the ser- 
vants concerning the ball this evening. 
Mr. Musters is coming, you know, 
Mary. 

Mary: Yes, mother. (Mrs. Chaworth 
leaves.) 

Byron (Suddenly in more earnest, inti- 
mate tone): Mary, do you like this man, 
Musters? 

Mary: Why, you silly boy. Certainly I 
like Jack Musters. 

Byron: Does your mother seriously pro- 
pose to have you marry him? 

Mary (Evasively): I don’t know. I’m 
too young to think about marriage. 

Byron: You’re not too young to know 
what love is, Mary. 

Mary (Mischievously): 
But you are. 

Byron: You promised not to remind me 
again that you’re two years older than I. 
(More pleadingly.) Do two years really 
make such a difference, Mary? 

Mary: Difference for what? 

Byron: Difference between us. 

Mary: No... no difference at all. You 
know I’m very fond of you. 

Byron: But you like Jack Musters bet- 
ter. 

Mary: Now stop. I shan’t like you if 
you’re going to be jealous. 

Byron: Very well, then, Ill try not 
to be. 

Mary: That’s a sweet boy. Come, shall 
we walk down to the lake? You can show 


Perhaps not. 
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me what a strong oarsman you are. Will 
you? 

Byron: Certainly, whatever you say. 
You’ know that your word is law with me. 

Mary (Touched and melting somewhat): 
Ah, Byron, you do say the sweetest things. 
(Brief silence.) Look, aren’t the fields 
and woods over there beautiful in the 
sunlight? 

Byron: I have eyes for only one beauti- 
ful thing at a time. I can see the birds, the 
trees, and the flowers only when you aren’t 
near. 

Mary (Pleased): Do you honestly think 
I’m as beautiful as all that? 

Byron (Ardently): I wish I were a 
poet, so that I could really describe your 
beauty. 

Mary: Some day you shall be. But I 
hope you will pick a more worthy subject. 

Byron (Passionately): Ah, Mary, don’t 
talk so. Even the greatest poets. could 
never do justice to your loveliness. 

(Attempts to embrace her.) 

Mary: Byron, stop! Stop, I say! No, 
certainly you can’t kiss me. 

Byron (Coolly): Very well, then. 

Mary: Oh, now you're going to sulk! 
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Byron (Sadly): I’m not sulking, Mary. 

Mary: What do you call it then? 

Byron: I’m hurt. Nothing more. 

Mary: Why should you be hurt because 
I won’t let you maul me? 

Byron: I must be physically repulsive 
to you, or you wouldn’t use such an un- 
pleasant term to describe my .. . my love- 
making. Tell me frankly, Mary, does my 

. my crippled foot make you . . . make 
me unattractive to you? 

Mary (Compassionately): Why, Byron. 
Certainly not. I had no idea you’re so 
sensitive about er ...a... your lame- 
ness. You shouldn’t be. You’re anything 
but unattractive, Byron. 

Byron (Unsatisfied): But you don’t 
like me. 

Mary (Sweetly coaxing): Dear boy, will 
you stop pouting? Of course, I like you. 
I’ve something for you today to prove it. 

Byron (Perking up with interest): 
What is it, Mary? 

Mary: Wait, here we are at the lake. 
When we’re out in the boat you shall see. 

Byron: Well, let’s hurry then. Here, 
I'll steady the skiff while you get in. 

Mary: Isn’t the water lovely this morn- 
ing. So quiet and still and smooth. 
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Byron: Ready, Mary? 

Mary: All ready. 

Byron: Then we’re off. (Creak of oar 
locks and faint splash of oars dip into 
water.) Now what part of the lake must 
I head for to get this . . . this gift? 

Mary: Under the shade of that weeping 
willow on the opposite bank. 

Byron: Very well. You wanted to see 
how I can row. We shall be there in no 
time. 

(Brief silence.) 

Mary: Byron, you haven’t told me yet 
whether you’re accepting my invitation to 
the ball tonight at Annesley. 

Byron (Peevish and querulous again): 
No, there’s no good in my coming. 

Mary: Ah, Byron, why? 

Byron (Curtly): You know very well 
why. I abominate balls. 

Mary: But if I promise to sit out some 
dances with you in the garden? 

Byron (Softening): Well, perhaps, but 
here we are under your weeping willow. 
What have you got for me? 

Mary: Close your eyes and hold out 
your hands. 

Byron: They’re closed. 

Mary: Now don’t peep. 

Byron: I shan’t. 

Mary: There. 

Byron (Overwhelmed): Mary! Your 
picture. And a lock of your hair! How 
wonderful! 

Mary: Now will you come to the ball 
tonight? 

Byron: Yes, Mary, and I shall bring 
a poem for these. 

Stu. Ann.: And so the youthful 
Byron is in an ecstasy of joy at these 
tokens of esteem from his beloved Mary. 
After all, his tragic, humiliating infirm- 
ity—the crippled foot—may not be such 
an impassable barrier between them. 
Who can tell? Perhaps she actually loves 
him. We see him now awaiting her by 
the ivy-covered wall in the garden that 
same evening. He is reading over some 
lines of verse he has composed. 

(Faint, soft strains of waltz music 
floating out from the house.) 

Byron (reading): “To Mary, on Re- 
ceiving Her Picture” 


This faint resemblance of thy charms, 
Though strong as mortal art could 
give 
My constant heart of fear disarms, 
Revives my hopes, and bids me live. 


Here I can trace the locks of gold, 
Which round thy snowy forehead 
wave, 
The cheeks which sprung from Beauty’s 
mould 
The lips which made me Beauty’s slave. 


Sweet copy; far more dear to me, 
Lifeless, unfeeling as thou art, 

Than all the living forms could be, 
Save her who placed thee next my heart. 


She placed it—— 


Ah, she’s coming. I'll hide behind this 
giant oak. ... But she’s not alone. ... 
Somebody’s running across the lawn to 
meet her... . (Despairingly) Musters. 

Musters (calling): Mary! 

Mary (startled): Oh. 

Musters: What’s the matter? 
frighten you? 

Mary: Oh, it’s you, Jack. No, it was 
only that you surprised me. 

Musters (sarcastically): Off to meet 
your limping poet again, I presume? 

Mary: Jack, don’t be unkind. 

Musters: Well, aren’t you? 

Mary: Well, yes, but it’s only that I 
feel sorry for him. 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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NE of the most tragic and 
soul-stirring tales to come 
out of the Great War is this 

= autobiography of a young 
English girl who belonged to the gen- 
eration which had its youth so cruelly 
blighted by the world catastrophe of 
1914-18. Coming as it did during the 
formative period in the lives of these 
young people, when life seemed so ex- 
citing and so worth living, so full of 
glorious promise for the future, the 
war cut off their incipient careers, de- 
stroyed them physically, mentally, 
and spiritually, turned youthful op- 
timism into bitter cynicism. 

We of the present younger genera- 
tion cannot understand what it means 
to be robbed of one’s youth, but Miss 
Brittain can, for that is what hap- 
pened to her. As she tells her story 
of sorrow and despair, we marvel that 
she could not only have lived through 
such suffering but retained her mer’ | 
balance and risen to prominence in the 
literary world. For all her dreams 
and aspirations were shattered by the 
war. Her struggles to enter Oxford, 
won only after breaking down seem- 
ingly insuperable barriers of Victorian 
prejudice against higher education for 
women and after fighting through a 
formidable barrage of strange and 
difficult examinations, were rewarded 
by one precious year there. Then, 
with her only brother, her fiancé, and 
her best friends at the front, she gave 
up the studies she loved to volunteer 
as a nurse. Her experiences in Lon- 
don, Malta, and France constitute 
one long series of gruesome facts 
about war, stripped of all its surface 
glamor and romance. How could she 
glorify that horror which took from 
her, one by one, the idealistic love and 
devotion of Roland, her fiancé; the 
shy, timid, yet faithful friendship of 
Geoffrey; the handsome, intrepid Vic- 
tor; and, at last, her devoted brother, 
Edward, whose sensitive, musical na- 
ture could never reconcile itself to 
the harsh realities of war? 

“Whatever part of my brief adulthood 
I chose to look back upon—the restless 
pre-war months at home, the naive activi- 
ties of a college student, the tutelage to 
horror and death as a V.A.D. nurse, the 
ever-deepening night of fear and suspense 
and agony in a provincial town, in a uni- 
versity city, in London, in the Mediter- 
ranean, in France—it all seemed to have 
meant one thing, and one thing only, ‘a 
striving, and a striving, and an ending 
in nothing.’ 
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Vera Brittain’s Poignant 
Autobiography of the 
War Generation 


“And now there were no 
more disasters to dread and 
no friends left to wait for; 
with the ending of apprehen- 
sion had come a deep, nullify- 
ing blankness, a sense of 
walking in a thick mist which 
hid all sights and muffled all 
sounds. I had no further ex- 
perience to gain from the 
war; nothing remained except 
to endure it. . .. For the 
first time I realized, with all 
that full realization meant, 
how completely everything 
that had hitherto made up my 
life had vanished with Ed- 
ward and Roland, with Vic- 
tor and Geoffrey. The war 
was over; a new age was beginning; but 
the dead were dead and would never 
return.” 

One of her greatest fears was that 
if her loved ones were saved from a 
physical death, their personalities 
would be so completely destroyed by 
the misery and horror of life at the 
front that their erstwhile love of 
beauty would be buried beneath a 
wave of cynicism and despondency. 
And so we find her anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of letters, living al- 
ways “in hourly dread of a telegram,” 
and, when the letters do arrive, scan- 
ning them for any sign of that spir- 
itual death which she so dreaded. In 
a letter to Roland she wrote, 

“Some of the things in our ward are so 
horrible that it seems as if no merciful 
dispensation of the Universe could allow 
them and one’s consciousness to exist at 
the same time. One day last week I came 
away from a really terrible amputation 
dressing I had been assisting at—it was 
the first after the operation—with my 
hands covered with blood and my mind 
full of a passionate fury at the wicked- 
ness of war, and I wished I had never 
been born. . .. But the war kills other 
things besides physical life, and I some- 
times feel that little by little the Indi- 
viduality of You is being as surely buried 
as the bodies are of those who lie beneath 
the trenches of Flanders and France!” 
To which Roland replied defensively: 

“J don’t think that when one can still 
admire sunsets one has altogether lost the 
personality of pre-war days. I have been 
looking at a blood-red bar of sky creeping 
down behind the snow, and wondering 
whether any of the men in the trenches on 
the opposite hill were watching it, too, and 
thinking, as I was, what a waste of life it 
is to spend it in a ditch.” 

The autobiographic method that 
Miss Brittain has employed is most 
effective not only because it makes us 
realize that these people actually lived 
but also because it enables us to enter 
deep into her soul—deeper than any 





fictitious heroine’s—and see the agon- 
ized attempts at ordered thought and 
the futile questionings of fate that 
make this book such a penetrating 
study of the psychological as well as 
the physical aspects of war. 

The book is strangely reminiscent 
of The Fountain by Charles Morgan 
of whom Miss Brittain makes men- 
tion, for the undercurrent of poetic 
and philosophic thought and its ap- 
plication to different phases of the 
war is common to both. Although she 
lacks the analytical and keenly pene- 
trative mind of Mr. Morgan and the 
smooth, rhythmic beauty of his prose, 
she is capable of splendid descrip- 
tions, as witness her picture of beauty 
on the island of Malta in the Medi- 
terranean. 


“Wherever we went the spring flowers, 
lovely and benevolent, mitigated the invis- 
ible antagonism of the rocks. Their 
colors, so clear, so delicate, so generous, 
smote our eyes with their candid beauty. 
I still remember the exquisite pang with 
which, after crossing a field carpeted gold- 
en and orange with oxalis and single wild 
marigolds, I suddenly saw for the first 
time the silvery pink of tall asphodels 
lifting their heads from the deep grass of 
a half-hidden glade. Between the boul- 
ders beside the road, giant irises waved 
their purple flags, and among the rocks a 
deep scarlet vetch grew from so shallow 
a soil that it seemed to spring from the 
very face of the stone, and created quite 
startlingly, an illusion of spilt blood.” 


Her vivid descriptions of the terror 
caused by the great German offensive 
in the spring of 1918, of her trip to 
Malta on the ill-fated Britannic 
through submarine-infested waters, 
and of the gruelling work of a nurse 
in hospital camps at the front throb 
with excitement and thrilling inci- 
dents. 

But her aim was not merely to re- 


(Concluded on next page) 
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ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


McCulloch's Mare 


Major McCulloch had a fine mare, 
He fed her on down of the swan, 
Thistles and milkweed and moonshine 
that’s made 
In the clean holy time of the dawn. 


That mare was the mischief at scaling her 
bars, 
She cleared the red beech at a bound. 
She kindled the white stars under each 
hoof, 
And her feet said good-bye to the 
ground. 


She was a handy nag when Major rode 
To hound the collectors of hair, 
She left the arrows the Redskins dis- 
charged 
Standing dead still in the air. 


Once when they got her in a tight place 
On cliffs that were dizzy and steep, 
She carried the man .from Kentucky 

across 
To Ohio in one pretty leap. 


Nobody knows just where the mare went, 

But a mountain man sang me a tune: 

I saw a gray mare on the Cumberland 
Ridge 

Casting an eye on the moon. 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin has been 
called an “arm-chair” writer. This term 
suggests the scholarly refinement and cul- 
tured taste in both his poetry and prose. 
It also implies the unhurried thinking, 
the lingering over beautiful conceptions, 
for which Mr. Coffin has taken time. 

Some of his observations about life are 
so pointed as to have the flavor of a tra- 
ditional saying, for example: 


A man should choose with careful eye 
The things to be remembered by. 


But this is not typical of the larger por- 
tion of his poetry. Usually, with the 
philosophical attitude, there are exquisite 
summaries of landscapes or days or un- 
named persons. There are the “white 


rams of the hurricanes” and a bee “be- 
numbed with honey.” 

Most critics deplore Mr. Coffin’s dif- 
fuseness, his lack of intensity, and many 
find his work uneven in value. 


However, 








he ranks as one of the best of the less 
strikingly individual poets. 

Mr. Coffin, who was born in Brunswick, 
Maine, 1892, attended Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, in England, on a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship after he had received degrees from 
Bowdoin and Princeton in this country. 
His best books are Golden Falcon, The 
Yoke of Thunder, and Ballads for Square- 
Toed Americans. Mr. Coffin teaches at 
Wells College, Aurora, New York. 

The poem above is reprinted from Bal- 
lads of Square-Toed Americans by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 


Testament of Youth 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


cord the tragedy which overtook her 
generation but to sound a warning to 
future generations, 

“to challenge that too easy, too comfort- 
able relapse into forgetfulness which is 
responsible for history’s most grievous 
repetitions. It is not by accident that 
what I have written constitutes, in effect, 
the indictment of a civilization.” 

In the years after the war she 
sought to assuage her intense loneli- 
ness by delving deep into the histori- 
cal and psychological reasons for 
these periodic conflicts, and always 
she came away with the dull feeling 
of futility, of lives needlessly wasted 
and suffering unduly inflicted. 

“At morning mass in Cologne Cathedral 
we stood unobserved beneath the high, 
pallid windows amid the packed congrega- 
tion of shabby, heavy-eyed men and 
women, their sunken faces stoically devoid 
of emotion as they sang in harmony with 
the exquisite music which rolled through 
the vibrating arches above our heads. As 
I stood in that pale crowd of Germans, it 
seemed incredible that the world could 
have been as it was ten years ago; what- 
ever evil was here, I wondered that Ed- 
ward and Roland had died to destroy? 
What enemy could there have been whose 
annihilation justified the loss of even one 
soldier? It was best, after all, that our 
dead, who were so much part of us, could 
not come back and see, upon the scarred 
face of Europe, the final consequences of 
their young pursuit of ‘heroism in the ab- 
stract.’. How futile it had all been, that 
superhuman gallantry! It had amounted, 
in the end, to nothing but a passionate 
gesture of negation—the negation of all 
that the centuries had taught themselves 
through long aeons of pain.” 


In these days of militaristic activ- 
ity and revolutionary upsets, such a 
stinging cry for peace cannot go un- 
heeded. If Miss Brittain can make 
the youth of today believe that “the 
causes of war are always falsely rep- 
resented; its honor is dishonest and its 
glory meretricious”; that it is merely 
“the challenge to spiritual endurance, 
the intense sharpening of all the 
senses, the vitalizing consciousness of 
common peril for a common end, re- 
maining to allure those boys and girls 
who have just reached the age when 


love and friendship and adventure — 


call more persistently than at any 
later time,” then perhaps this book 
will become the last will and testa- 
ment of war as it is of her youth. 


LEAH WECHSLER 
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W. D. Howells, American editor and 
novelist (A Modern Instance), born, 
1837; Chopin, Polish composer, born, 1810. 


Birthday of Carl Schurz, German- 
American statesman and editor, 1829. 


Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
telephone, born, 1847. 


Howard Pyle, author, and illustrator 
of American colonial life, born, 1853. 


Birthday of Michelangelo, 

Florentine sculptor and 
painter, 1475; General “Phil” 
Sheridan (20 miles away), Civil 
War hero, 1831; and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, poet (Son- 
nets from the Portuguese), 
1806, Schol., Feb. 7 and 21, 
March 7, 1931; Dec. 9, 1933. 


Sir John Frederick William Herschel, 
the English astronomer, born, 1792. 


8 Stamp Act passed, 1765. Birthday of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, former Su- 
preme Court justice (Schol., Feb. 6, 1932). 


Monitor and 
ra Merrimac 
opened steel- 
: — clad naval war- 
fare, 1862. 


10 Grant takes command of Union 
Army, 1864. 


11 Tasso, last of four great Italian 
poets of Renaissance, born, 1544. 


15 Andrew Jackson (“Old Hickory’), 
general and_ seventh President, 
born, 1767; Caesar assassinated, 44 B. C. 


1 7 St. Patrick’s Day. Evacuation Day, 
British soldiers left Boston, 1776. 


18 Birthday of Amerigo Vespucci, 
Italian navigator, 1452; Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Russian composer, 1844; John 
C. Calhoun, American statesman, 1782; 
and Grover Cleveland, 22nd President, 
1837. 


9 Henrik Ibsen, Norwegian dramat- 

ist (Ghosts, A Doll’s House), born, 
1828; Charles William Eliot, late presi- 
dent of Harvard, born, 1834. 


9 Centennial of birth of William 
Morris, poet and social planner 

(Schol., Jan. 6, 1934), and of John Wesley 

Powell, geologist, soldier and explorer. 


95 Third centennial of first Roman 
Catholic mass in Maryland. 


97 Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen, 
discoverer of X-ray, born, 
1845. 


“8 9 8 Johann Amos Comenius, 
Bohemian educational re- 
former, born, 1592. 


9 John Tyler, tenth President, oppo- 
nent of the spoils system, born, 


1790. 

30 Birthday of Francisco Jose de 
Goya, Spanish painter and etcher, 

born, 1746; Alaska purchased from Rus- 

sia, 1867. 


3 Rene Descartes, French mathemati- 
cal philosopher, born, 1596. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA 
By Charles Lamb 


ALMOST wish they were not called 
essays. That suggests school exercises, 
and the way to read Charles Lamb is 
for pure joy. Think of them rather as 
bits of humanity, flashes of life, sketches 
of character. Some are made out of fun, 
like the “Dissertation Upon Roast Pig”; 
some, like “Old China” or “Witches and 
Other Night Fears,” out of experience; 
some, like the loveliest of all, “Dream 
Children,” out of unfulfilment. Perhaps 
the special beauty of the essays of Elia is 
that they are all compounded of these 
three elements: fun, experience and unful- 
filment—for you will see, when you read 
the story ef his life, how much fun he 
needed in his nature to get out the spir- 
itual food he found in his experience, and 
how the joys and comforts he had to do 
without took shape in essays that have 
given so many comfort and joy. They do 
not make you laugh out loud, but you 
chuckle and smile steadily, and for more 
than a century, thousands have been so 
smiling, and I believe that a century hence 
they will be still good for a chuckle. 

For it is just a hundred years ago this 
year that Charles Lamb died. All the 
English-speaking world will celebrate in 
honor of the little clerk at India House, 
whom we know also as the world’s best 
brother. His essays, his letters; and 
“Tales from Shakespeare,” which he wrote 
with his sister Mary, are in EHveryman’s 
Library. 














ONLY YESTERDAY 
By Frederick Lewis Allen 


Here is a new book indeed, almost as 
new as its title, for it came out late in 
1931 and tells what took place in America 
between the close of the Great War and 
the Great Crash of 1929. It is not so 
much a history as the materials for his- 
tory, a vivid recalling of what happened 
so:short a time ago that it is still fresh in 
our minds, though between that time and 
this opens a crack that keeps us far away 
from it. 

As we read of the customs, amusements, 
styles, and viewpoints of the 1920’s we 
are a little astonished to find how old- 
fashioned they seem to us now. 

Great things went on then—Lindbergh’s 
flight, for one—and terrible things too. 
Were we happier when we were (or 
thought we were) so rich? Were we even 
happy at all? Weren’t we heading straight 
toward the crash that surprised us so 
when at last we reached it? I believe you 
will answer these questions as I do, when 
you have finished this breathlessly inter- 
esting record.. I know of no book that 
has told so much truth about us since 
the Frenchman, André Siegfried, wrote 
America Comes of Age to show his coun- 
trymen what we were like. 

Since Only Yesterday appeared, a big 
beok of photographs to iNustrate it has 
been published, The American Procession; 
it became a best-seller in no time. The 
book-prize for this month goes to Robert 
La Vine, Austin High School, Chicago, 
for suggesting Only Yesterday for our 


book-list. Only Yesterday is published by . 


Harper. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


‘approximates the 
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Wild Names | Have Met 
By ALFRED H. HOLT 


(Continued from February 17 issue) 

Laodamia—lay-o-da-mee’-a.” 

Lehman, Rosamond (personal let- 
ter) “I pronounce my name Layman, 
which is the only way I’ve ever heard 
it pronounced.” Note that the Gov- 
ernor of New York not only spells his 
name with one n but pronounces it 
“lee’-man.” Lake Leman (Geneva) 
is also “lee’-man.” 

Lenine—Bias III, a correspondent 
of The Phoenician (Saturday Re- 
view), wrote him that the correct pro- 
nunciation is not “le-neen’,” but 
“len’-yin”’; and (The Phoenician 
added) “that’s a morsel for the A. H. 
Holt compilation.” Just to show the 
depths of ingratitude of which I am 
capable, I now reject “len’-yin” in 
favor of a fourth pronunciation— 
namely, “len’-nin”—on these grounds: 
(1) that we ordinary mortals will not 
put a y into Lenine unless the y ap- 
pears there in black and white, as it 
finally did in the Spanish word can- 
yon; (2) that “len’-nin” most nearly 
Russian vowel 
sounds and accent; (3) that “le- 
neen’-grad” is harder to say than 
“‘len’-nin-grad” ; and (4) that both C. 
and W. recommend it. 

Les Misérables—Rather than call 
it “The Miserables,” approximate the 
French thus: “lay mee-zay-rah-bl.” 

Liveright (New York publishers) 
—This sermon in two syllables is pro- 
nounced exactly as spelled. 








Youth of Don Juan 


(Concluded from page 8) 
Musters: Are you sure that’s all? 
Mary: Why, yes, Jack. How could you 

possibly think that lame school boy could 
mean anything to me? - 

Stu. Awnn.: Disillusioned, his spirits 
crushed, his dream castles crumpled, young 
Byron fled from Annesley. In the years 
that followed, the poet had many love af- 
fairs; but the scar of this first unhappy, 
unrequited romance never entirely healed. 
From this experience he composed some 
of his most lovely verse, including the 
stanza: 


Oh, Memory, torture me no more, 
The present’s all o’er cast, 

My hopes of future bliss are o’er 
In mercy veil the past. 

What brings those images to view 
I henceforth must resign. 

Ah, why those happy hours renew 
That never can be mine? 

Past pleasure doubles present pain, 
To sorrow adds regret. 

Regret and hope are both in vain, 
I ask but—to forget. 


Sration AnnounceER: Thus we conclude 
this program by the Scholastic Radio 
Guild, a troupe of high school student 
radio players. The Scholastic Radio Guild 
has just presented a playlet based on an 
episode in the life of George Gordon, Lord 
Byron, author of “Don Juan” and “The 
Prisoner of Chilion.” 











LITERARY LEADS 


Do you know why you study literature? 
Most teachers agree (See Bulletin No. 17, 
1932, Monograph No. 20, National Survey 
of Education) that the aims are: To en- 
large life through vicarious experience 
(Define vicarious) ; and to create taste for 
independent reading. . . . Miss Dora V. 
Smith is the author of the monograph, 
which you can obtain from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. . 
She also finds that emphasis on written 
expression in English classes is more than 
double that on oral expression. . . . In 
practice do you actually write twice as 
much as you talk?.... At the same time, 
the teaching of writing letters, personal 
or business, received scarcely any atten- 
tion in the 156 representative schools she 
surveyed. . . . In addition to more letter 
writing and more oral training, Miss Smith 
recommends extended use of modern 
writing, the Western system of free read- 
ing, and additional efforts in teaching stu- 


dents how to think. . . . Can it be done? 
* 
Boston was originally Botolphtown. .. . 
While it was growing, it shrunk. 
cy 


Gheauphtheightteough. . . . What does it 
mean? Pronounce gh as in hiccough; eau 
as in beau; phth as in phthisis; eigh as in 
weigh; tte as in cigarette; and ough as in 


though. ... And what do you get? An 
example of silly spelling. 
a 


The Scholastic Editor, 180 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, has begun a Readers’ 
Service Bureau for high school journalists. 
... It will attempt to answer all editorial 
problems that are not answered in the 
ordinary course of publication. . . . It is 
free to subscribers. . 


* 

When Work of Art by Sinclair Lewis 
was published, there wasn’t quite room for 
everything he had written about Ora 
Weagle, a writer who is gifted with the 
outstanding defects of the composite lit- 
erary quack. ... This additional analysis 
of an unpleasant personality is published 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
February 10th. . . . At the same time, see 
Dr. Canby’s discussion of “Sinclair Lewis’s 
Art of Work.” 

* 

Criticizing the monotony of men’s clothes, 
B. J. Boothroyd writes in New Britain, 
“We call a man mad when he runs about 
naked; the ‘well-dressed’ Englishman is 
madder: he tries to make himself invisible.” 
... “It is men, not women, who are slaves 
to fashion. Women wear clothes for the 
healthy purpose of displaying themselves. 
They use the fashions for their own ends.” 
... “The hat is the surest form of man’s 
self-inflicted indignity. In putting on this 
drab, misshapen thing he makes a gesture 
of his own insignificance. ‘Regard me not,’ 
he says, ‘but if you must, behold me but a 
tame taxpayer, passing inoffensively on his 
way to dusty death.” 

> 

From “Notes of a Chinese Census 
Taker” in Asia: “To interview the people 
who are very conservative requires my 
technique. On December 19 I visited a 
village named Chi Chia Chen. Mr. Chi 
Sung-tai is our reporter. It is an unlucky 
thing for Mr. Chi that his son, the only 
son, died on December 7. He is two years 
of age. While I registered him as a death 
in our schedule, Mrs. Chi showed her 
emotional torch. While weeping, she said 
to me thus: ‘Please also register me as a 
death in your death schedule.’ ” 


For My Lady 


(Concluded from page 6) 


The squid just as furiously went ahead 
and there was a tug-of-war for a while. 
The sperm knew and the squid knew that 
if they reached another fifty fathoms 
down the pressure would be too great 
and the sperm would have to abandon the 
fight. And so they were locked. 

Shaking his captive as a terrier shakes 
a rat, the sperm suddenly plunged ahead 
as if to go down with the squid, but in- 
stead of doing that he came up in a long 
are and against the full forward thrust 
of his flukes and his tail the squid battled 
in vain. Up and up they fought, the 
mighty arms threshing about to get a 
held upon the sperm and the sperm shak- 
ing savagely. And at the last they shot 
to the very surface of the sea where the 
bright sun looked down upon the night- 
mare from the depths. The sperm closed 
his jaws tight, wrenched a huge chunk 
of the jelly-like flesh from the squid’s side, 
bolted it and plunged into the fight again 
before the squid could go down. 

The squid had twisted to face his foe, 
to bring his arms into play. They closed 
about the sperm like a living net and the 
parrot beak scraped and rasped against 
the thick India rubber head, scoring 
grooves in it but doing no other damage. 
The sperm’s mighty jaws sheared together 
and two arms were cropped clear, to lie 
writhing and twisting like living serpents 
on the swells. He paid no attention to 
them but, taking a fresh grip on the puls- 
ing, jelly-like body, just beneath the great 
goggling black eyes, the sperm calmly 
commenced to eat his way through it. 

The whale birds gathered overhead in 
flocks. A young sperm calf with its 
mother came cautiously closer and bolted 
the two cropped arms. With a crash of 
his mighty tail the sperm warned them off 
and went on with his meal. In an hour 
it was over and there showed on the sur- 
face only a big greasy patch, a few frag- 
ments of squid the birds were occupied 
with, and the sperm, full fed at last, 
lazily settling himself to sleep. 

He spent many days thus with like 
companions. Sometimes he would be suc- 
cessful in finding oné of the great squids, 
sometimes he would not. The feeding 
grounds were getting exhausted or the 
squids were growing more cautious. 
Fewer and fewer ventured into the upper 
levels where food was more plentiful and, 
since no living sperm could go deep 
enough to force them up to the surface, 
the whale city slowly broke up, small 
pods of bulls and calves and cows leaving 
every day to seek fresh grounds. 

Our sperm would have gone with them 
eventually but he was taken sick, as all 
sperms are periodically. 

Of all the squids he had eaten he was 
unable to digest the terrible pointed claws 
that fringed their arm suckers, and the 
terrible parrot beaks that guarded their 
mouths. They sat in his stomach and 


irritated it, passed into his intestines and 
irritated them. And so he was sick and 
in pain while mysterious processes inside 
him created layer after layer of fatty 
phlegm about these masses of beaks and 
claws, wrapping them in a covering that 
would protect the sperm’s organs from 





their points and hardness. 

On the fourth day of the whale’s sick- 
ness there came a strange thing across 
the sea. It had a long, gray-painted body 
and three tall masts clothed with white 
sails. The sperm lay upon the swells, 
feebly moving his flukes, while the long, 
gray-painted body moved close to him. 
Then something terrible happened. A 
long spear of fire struck him in the side 
and then expanded to blow open his whole 
body. 
bemb-harpoon waking him to action, and 
then with a tremendous flurry he went 
down, fathom after fathom of line snaking 
out behind him. 

Down and down he went. He had never 
gone so deep before and the water seemed 
to close about him as tight as an iron 
band. He had to come up then, his lungs 
full of blood, and he shot from the sea 
twisting in agony, to fall back in the 
bloody welter which he _ threshed to 
bloodier foam. ‘Twice more he attempted 
to sound but could not, and then he 
drifted with the swell, the foam subsiding 
about him, his flukes still making little 
feeble twitches until he died. Boats came 
out to secure him and dark-skinned Kan- 
akas walked on his back. 

On the poop deck of the whaling ship 
Gunross her two owners leaned on the rail 
and watched. One man was tall and lean, 
with a lantern jaw and fierce dark eyes. 
The other man was of medium height. 

“He must have been pretty sick to lay 
there and wait for us,” said the tall man 
reflectively. His companion grunted: 

“Hope he was sick enough.” 

The other man seemed to comprehend 
that strange statement. 

“Hope so,” he agreed. 

They watched then until the last of the 
bloody foam had subsided and the beats 
were towing the sperm alongside, and then 
the tall man uttered a sharp exclamation. 

“There’s some!” he said, his voice tight. 

The shorter man straightened with a 
sharp oath and then both of them moved 
simultaneously amidship where they 
launched the dinghy and, ignoring the 
questioning looks of their native crew, 
pulled rapidly to that spot where the 
sperm had died. They pulled steadily, 
with an air of tense excitement, and when 
they checked the boat they stared over- 
side, awed by the several lumps of what 
looked like dirty tallow bobbing on the 
surface. 

“Five pieces,” said the tall man after a 
while. 

“I’ve never seen so much _ together,” 
agreed his companion. Their voices were 
hoarse and shaken. They reached over 
and lifted the stuff into the dinghy, grunt- 
ing with the weight of it. 

“More’n two hundreds pounds,” said the 
tall man. He stared bleakly at his com- 
panion. The shorter man bent down and 
dug his fingers into one greasy mass. He 
brought them out again holding between 
them several squid claws and part of a 
parrot beak. He put them to his nostrils 
and closed his eyes at the sweet, earthy 
odor. 

“It’s ambergris, all right,” 
“That whale was pretty sick.” 

The tall man still stared. 

“Worth fifteen dollars an ounce,’ he 
said thinly. “Maybe more. We're in luck.” 

The other nodded but said nothing. He 


he said. 
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He reared up, the sting of the 
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seemed to be thinking. They got out their 
oars and pulled back for the ship. The 
native crew was already blazing, while 
over the ship began to drift the sickening, 
acrid reek of whale oil. When they came 
to cut open the sperm’s stomach in search 
for more ambergris théy found another 
thirty pounds. For them the dream of 
all whalers had come true. They had 
made their fortune with one catch. 

For two days the try-works flickered 
and blazed and the great drums in the 
holds were filled with oil. Then the decks 
were cleaned up; the native crew was sent 
below to rest. It was early night and the 
tall man and the shorter man walked up 
and down the poop, smoking their cigars 
and thinking. At the wheel a _ native 
peered intently at the glow of the com- 
pass bowl. 

“We'll sell that stuff in ’Frisco,” said 
the shorter man. “We'll be rich.” 

“Yes, we'll be rich,” agreed the tall 
man. They paced up and down and then 
the short man went to the rail and looked 
over at the water. The tall man came 
and stood behind him. 

“I guess I'll quit the sea and get mar- 
ried,” said the shorter man reflectively. 
The tall man looked this way and that 
way along the dark deck. 

“IT guess I'll quit the sea, too,” he said, 
and he struck hard with a belaying pin he 
took from the rail. There was a faint 
splash then, lost in the booming of the 
wind in the sail, in the slatting of lines 
and the rattling of blocks, in the wash 
of the water along the hull. The tall man 
walked- aft towards the helmsman, his 
cigar glowing contentedly between his 
lips. 

“Seen anything of my partner?” asked 
the tall man idly. The native stared up 
at him and shook his head, the whites of 
his eyes bright in his face. He had been 
very busy steering. He had thought the 
white men had been together. No, he had 
seen nothing. 

“That’s what I thought,” said the tall 
man cryptically. 

The leading perfumer of San Fran- 
cisco was extremely glad to obtain the 
large supply of ambergris the whaling 
ship Gunross brought in. The stuff was 
rare enough and the clever chemical sub- 
stitutes science had produced were still 
not worthy of the best scents. So, in the 
course of time, the squid’s beaked and 
sucker claws were separated from the 
mass; and many strange and mysterious 
transfusions took place. Until at last a 
lovely woman stopped before a window 
and desired a little green bottle that was 
worth more than its weight in gold, 

This lovely woman wore furs about her 
shoulders and pearls about her throat; 
soft and sensuous warmth, translucent 
beauty born out of sickness and of pain. 
She did not think of this, nor did her 
companion when he bought her the little 
green bottle. Why should they connect a 
little green bottle with a beautifully col- 
ored nightmare five hundred fathoms deep, 
with one hundred tons of sick whale rest- 
ing upon a purple sea, with sweat and 
blood and death? And why should they 
care? 


Reprinted from “Collier’s Weekly” by - 


permission of the editors and 
author. 
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resident 


A Debate Prepared by Clifford W. Patton 


RESOLVED: That the powers of the President of the United States should be 


substantially increased as a settled policy. 


FOREWORD 


HE Powers of the President” is a 
see which has now become a 

most absorbing problem not only 
for the student of government but for 
all the intelligent reading public. But it 
is a difficult subject, complicated by a 
network of political and economic issues. 
It is the purpose of this compilation to 
clarify the question by presenting a plan 
of study for the student to pursue and a 
carefully selected list of the more funda- 
mental materials which deal with the 
executive branch of eur government. 

A clear understanding of the functions 
of the President must depend upon a 
knowledge of the constitutional and eco- 
nomic aspects of government. Particular 
attention should be given to the Supreme 
Court decisions, for they reveal the im- 
portant réle of the Court in upholding 
and expanding the powers granted to the 
Chief Executive by the Constitution it- 
self. A list of these cannot be published 
but will be furnished on request to the 
author. 

For assistance in the preparation of 
‘this material the editor is indebted to 
members of his class in Constitutional 
Law, Messrs. Miles Jackson, Frank 
Méans, Porter Routh and Lee Spencer. 
To Mr. Glenn Capp and his debate squad 
acknowledgment is given for aid in the 
preparation of the brief. C.W.P. 








CLEANING THE AUGEAN STABLES 
Hercules: “Any complaints?" 
Congress: “No, carry on, Herc." 
—Struve in London Morning Telegraph 


Introduction 


I. The question of increasing the Presi- 
dent’s powers has been a recurrent theme 
in our political history. 


A. The framers of the Constitution dis- 
cussed the powers of the President at 
length. 

1. There were proposals for & com- 
mittee to exercise the duties of Chief 
Executive, but wiser counsels prevailed. 

2. The office of the President was 
established in accordance with the pre- 
vailing theory of checks and balances. 

a. It would provide a central ex- 
ecutive division to execute the laws, 
make appointments, exercise the 
power of pardon, serve as comman- 


der-in-chief of the armed forces, con- - 


duct foreign relations and supervise 
the administration. 

b. The powers enumerated in the 
Constitution would be checked di- 
rectly or indirectly by Congress. 

ce. The President, in turn, through 
the exercise of the veto power, would 
keep the Congress from becoming 
too powerful. 

d. It was generally agreed that the 
President should not be the leader of 
the nation. 


B. The Presidents themselves 
taken an aggressive leadership. 

1. Washington boldly exercised pow- 
ers that provoked discussion. 

a. He attempted to take part in 
Congressional action and was ex- 
cluded from Congress. 

2. Jackson destroyed the national 
bank, defied the Supreme Court, and 
used his military authority against 
South Carolina. 
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3. Lincoln’s position and power dur- 
ing the Civil War eclipsed those of all 
his predecessors. 

4. Cleveland’s frequent use of the 
veto power widened the breach between 
Congress and the President. 

5. Wilson exercised such powers as 
granted under the “Trading with the 
Enemy Act;” he was an aggressive 
leader in foreign and domestic affairs. 

6. Franklin D. Roosevelt amazed the 
United States by the powers he won 
from Congress in the recent emergency 
acts. 


II. The President’s powers as outlined 
in the Constitution are both expressed and 
implied. 


A. The Constitution designates to the 
President executive, administrative, judi- 
cial, legislative, diplomatic and war 
powers. 

B. The President’s powers are also im- 
plied. 

1. The power to execute the laws of 
the land has wide ramifications. (See 
In re Neagle case.) 

2. His control over the administra- 
tion carries with it a wide range of 
powers. (See Myers v. United States.) 

3. The diplomatic power makes the 
President the chief conductor of foreign 
relations. 

4. His legislative authority is coupled 
with executive powers. 

5. The war power makes him vir- 
tually a dictator in time of crisis. 

6. Flexibility of the Constitution and 
action of Congress permit the President 
to meet changing conditions. 


III. The President’s powers have been 
gradually increasing with the sanction of 
both cust m and tradition. 


A. Through judicial interpretation his 
implied powers have been upheld and ex- 
panded. 


B. Through Congressional action he 
has been given increased duties to carry 
out definite programs at his discretion. 

C. Through administrative abilities, 
party leadership and aggressiveness the 
President has frequently made himself the 
supreme leader of the nation. 


IV. There is now a widespread desire 
for a more permanent and more power- 
ful executive so that 


A. The customary and traditional pow- 
ers may be fixed by law. 

B. Each new President may not have 
to ask for new powers. 

C. Closer relationship between Presi- 
dent and Congress may be permitted by 
allowing cabinet members to have seats 
in Congress. 

D. In future crises the President may 








not be hampered by a divided and hostile 
Congress. 


V. The terms of the question are defined 
in this way: 


A. By “powers” are meant the express 
and implied powers listed above (II). 

B. By a “substantial increase” is 
meant the enlargement of the President’s 
powers as practiced, with a greater in- 
crease by law of his executive authority 
to deal with the existing conditions. 

C. By “settled policy” is meant a per- 
manent change by legislative enactment. 


VI. The issues in the debate are these: 


A. Is it necessary te change the exist- 
ing system to meet more adequately the 
increasing duties devolving upon the Pres- 
ident and the changing political and 
economic conditions of the country? 

B. Will a substantial increase in the 
President’s powers enable the govern- 
ment to cope more adequately with condi- 
tions and assure us a more stable political 
and economic existence? 

C. Should these increased powers be 
adopted as a settled policy? 


Affirmative Brief 


I. It is necessary to change the existing 
system to meet changing political and 
economic conditions. 


A. It has failed to keep pace with 
changing conditions, for 
1. The governmental machinery of 
1789 is not sufficient for the modern 
machine age, for 

a. The government was originally 
established to meet the problems of 
the eighteenth century and the execu- 
tive was given only minor powers 
and was intended to be merely the 
agent of Congress. 

b. The duties of the President were 
few as compared with the increasing 
work to be done by the present exec- 
utive. 

c. The problems of today are high- 
ly technical and cannot be settled by 
popular vote. 

d. In modern governments, de- 
manding efficient administration, the 
executive occupies the most respon- 
sible position and takes the initiative. 
2. The division of authority is in- 

herently weak, for 

a. It is not flexible enough. 

(1) The lines of division are too 
tightly drawn to permit the legis- 
lative and executive organs to func- 
tion as a unit. Consider the last 
session of the 72nd Congress. 

(2) The legislative body is too 
large and unwieldy te act quickly 
or decisively. 

(3) Separation ef powers causes 
delay and stagnation. 

b. The executive is elected by and 
responsible to the whole people, while 
the legislators are responsible only 
to their several districts. 

3. The President’s role in law-making 
is not sufficient for present needs, for 

a. The framers of the Constitution 
excluded the executive and his cabinet 
from an active part in legislation. 

b. His present method of using the 
patronage to get favorable legisla- 
tion does not make for stable action. 

c. The proposals of the President’s 
message have no force of compulsion 
behind them. 

d. The frequent use of the veto 
shows that the President is out of 
sympathy with Congress. 
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B. It has failed to meet changing 
economic conditions, for 
1. The government’s relation to busi- 
ness has entirely changed. 

a. The country has passed through 
the period of economic development 
into the period of economic mainte- 
nance. 

b. In many cases the government 
has gone into business itself and set 
up a partnership with industry. 

2. It has failed to cope with the evils 
of the capitalistic system, for 

a. It has not solved the problem of 
overproduction. 

(1) Overproduction has increased 
in the face of diminishing demand. 

(a) We have greatly overpro- 
duced in commodities. 

(b) We have great potential 
overproduction. 

(2) It has not been strong 
enough to affect the fundamental 
economic causes of overproduction. 
b. Capital has been concentrated in 

the .hands of a few. 

(1) About 2% of the people con- 
trol 65% of the wealth. 

(2) Great wealth is tied up in 
tax-exempt capital. 

(3) Capitalists have used capital 
to increase production, thus with- 
holding capital from the consumer. 
ce. Unemployment has become 

acute, for about 40% of American 
laborers are either partially or wholly 
unemployed. 

d. The government has not solved 
the control of credit. 

(1) Credit is withheld from the 
consumer. 

(2) Credit is used in reckless 
speculation. 

3. Big business and rugged _ indivi- 
dualism have dominated American poli- 
tics and almost crushed American life. 


II. A substantial increase in the powers 
of the President would assure a more 
efficient political and economic condition. 


A. It would assure a more efficient poli- 
tical system, for 

1. It would be more adaptable to 
changing conditions. 

a. It would concentrate more power 
into one department. ‘ 

b. It would avoid delay in legisla- 
tive action. 

2. It would result in a more effective 
+g harmonious program of legislation, 
or 

a. The President and his cabinet 
would be permitted full freedom of 
participation in Congress. (In 1921 
an inquiry made among fifty mem- 
bers of each house showed that the 
entire number favored a change in 
the present system. Sixty-one of the 
100 approved a proposal to give the 
cabinet seats in Congress.) 

b. A definite program of legisla- 
tion would be presented by those who 
would administer it. 

c. Criticism would come from the 
more responsible and influential lead- 
ers, rather than in guerrilla debate. 

B. It would assure more efficient and 
stable economic conditions, for 

1. The old laissez-faire _ business 
policy would give way to more effective 
centralized control by the government 
under powerful administrative authori- 
ties. 

2. It would permit a greater degree 
of internal economic planning and 
hence assist in preventing recurring 
depressions. 

3. It would increase the executive’s 
power over foreign trade and tariff 
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adjustment. President Roosevelt has 

repeatedly asked for this power. 

C. The President is the logical agent 
to exercise this control, for 

1. The President is responsible to the 
people. 

2. The executive division is made up 
of experts and not merely of politicians. 

3. It is impossible for an unwieldy 
Congress to carry out a_ consistent 
policy, as history proves. 

4. Of all the branches of government 
the executive is the only one available 
for expert deliberation and decisive ac- 
tion. 


III. This increase in power should be 
adopted as a settled policy. 


A. The present temporary set up in 
Washington is proving effective, for 

1. Overproduction is being curbed to 
some extent, for 

a. Industry is being regulated. 

b. The power of consumption is 
being increased. 

2. Capital is becoming less concen- 
trated, for 

a. Only limited profits are allowed 
industrialists. . 

b. The consumers’ purchasing power 
has been increased by further em- 
ployment. 

3. Unemployment is being reduced 
through the revival of industry and the 
public works program. 

4. The banking problem is approach- 
ing a solution. 

B. The present conditions which re- 
quire and justify an increase in the Presi- 
dent’s power are not temporary, but 
permanent. 

1. The competitive system demands 
permanent control. 

2. Economic maintenance 
permanent attention. 

3. Temporary gains made by a tem- 
porary increase in the President’s power 
may be thwarted or repealed by a new 
Congress. 


demands 


Negative Brief 


I. A permanent increase in the powers 
of the President is unnecessary. 


A. The President now has sufficient 
power, restricted only by those restraints 
consistent with a democratic form of 
government, for 

1. His political powers are broad in 
interpretation. 

a. His power to execute the laws 
has wide ramifications. 

b. His war power, diplomatic 
power, power of pardon, and power 
of appointment and removal are al- 
most unlimited. 

c. The President’s .role in legisla- 
tion is sufficient for a representative 
system of government. 

(1) An aggressive President ini- 
tiates legislation by his campaign 
speeches, his messages to Congress, 
and his “White House Confer- 
ences.” 

(2) Members of the administra- 
tion are permitted to take part in 
Congressional legislation. 

(a) The President may appear 
in person in Congress to discuss 
legislation. 

(b) Cabinet members may ap- 
pear before Congressional com- 
mittees to discuss legislation. 

(3) The President’s veto power 
is limitless. 

(a) He may veto any Con- 
gressional measure. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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unning Your Financial Life 
By JOHN N. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 


Vil. Life Insurance 


ii] N a previous article we talked about 
} risk as a nightmare that always 
faces man. Of all the risks that 
he is exposed to, death is the only 
one that is an absolute certainty. And 
so we have developed life insurance 
to protect men and their families 
against this ever-present danger. Pro- 
fessor S. S. Huebner, one of the out- 
standing authorities in the field of life 
insurance, says that “Life insurance 
may be defined as consisting of a con- 
tract whereby for a stipulated com- 
pensation, called the premium, one 
party (the insurer) agrees to pay the 
other (the insured) or his beneficiary, 
a fixed sum of money upon the hap- 
pening of death or some other speci- 
fied event.”” Life insurance has rightly 
been called the only known means of 
providing a definite sum of money at 
an indefinite time. 

Life insurance had its origin much 
later than the leading forms of prop- 
erty insurance and its real rise to im- 
portance dates back only a little more 
than a half a century. In 1699 there 
was formed the “Society of Assurance 
for Widows and Orphans” in Great 
Britain, and in 1706 the “Amicable 
Society for a Perpetual Assurance Of- 
fice” was created in the same country. 
Many other early schemes of life in- 
surance were tried in Great Britain, 
but all of them were conducted under 
methods very crude as compared with 
those now in general use throughout 
most of the world. 

The greatest growth of life insur- 
ance, however, has been in the United 
States, and since the Civil War. 
Today, more than $104,000,000,000 
worth of life insurance is carried by 
the people of the United States. In 
the single year of 1932 nearly $15,- 
000,000,000 worth of new life insur- 
ance was written. 


What Life Insurance Does for the 
Family 





The primary purpose of life insur- 
ance is the protection of the family. 
Every family is dependent for sub- 
sistence upon an income which neces- 
sarily varies in amount with occupa- 
tion, position, inheritance and other 
factors. In some instances this income 
is obtained from the return on in- 
vested funds which have been accumu- 
lated or inherited, but in the over- 
whelming majority of cases the sub- 
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sistence of the family depends upon 
the current earnings of the husband 
and father. He is the breadwinner 
who has definitely assumed responsi- 
bility for the support of those de- 
pendent upon him, and his wife and 
children have a right to look to him 
for adequate maintenance. If a man 
owns a house or other destructible 
property, he usually allows little time 
to pass before insuring it in some fire 
insurance company. Yet, why con- 
sider the value of property as more 
important than the value of the life of 
the owner, when his earning power is 
so often the sole source of income? 
Moreover, the property may never 
burn or be destroyed. On the average, 
only about one fire occurs to every 175 
fire policies. But death is certain to 
happen eventually to every man or 
woman. 

Life insurance is often the only re- 
course open to the man of moderate 
income who finds it difficult or impos- 
sible by force of circumstances to ac- 
cumulate a savings fund for those 
dependents who may outlive him. 
From the family standpoint, life in- 
surance is a necessary business propo- 
sition that is expected of every person 
with dependents, as a matter of course. 

Constant worry is one of the great- 
est curses that can fall to the lot of 
man, and life insurance, if intelli- 
gently used, does lift that curse from 
innumerable shoulders. Life insur- 
ance does more than eliminate the 
worries of the insured. It makes 
saving possible. It is not uncommon 
to meet people whose chief argument 
against life insurance is that they pre- 
fer to save cash. The habit of saving 
should by all means be encouraged, 
but it should be borne in mind that the 
saving of a considerable sum involves 
the necessary time to save, and that 
life insurance is the only certain 
method to use as a hedge against the 
possibility of the saving period being 
cut short. A policy of saving can 
yield only a small amount at the start, 
while a policy of insurance from its 
beginning guarantees the full face 
value and thus safeguards the policy- 
holder against failure by early death 
to save adequately through other 
channels. 

For the great mass of people with 
dependents, life insurance should be 
the first type of security to be pur- 
chased. Other forms of investments 
should be considered only after ade- 
quate protection has been provided 





Many insurance companies now offer periodic 

health examinations as a part of their service. 

Every individual should have such an ex- 
amination once a year. 


through life insurance. Even when 
contemplating the buying of @ home, 
no man with a family has a right to 
say, “I will first buy and pay for a 
home, and then will buy life insur- 
ance.” Life insurance should come 
first. 

In addition to guaranteeing an es- 
tate at once, life insurance in a sound 
company contains an investment fea- 
ture of a notably high degree of 
safety, which reaches large propor- 
tions in the later years of the policy. 
Nearly all types of life insurance pol- 
icies gradually accumulate a so-called 
surrender value which may be with- 
drawn by the insured if he decides to 
discontinue the policy. Once an in- 
surance policy has been taken out it 
should not be surrendered except in 
case of absolute necessity. From the 
standpoint of safety, life insurance 
compares very favorably with other 
channels of investment open to the 
average man. None of the large 
standard insurance companies has 
failed during the depression, for the 
government has, of course, recognized 
the importance of keeping them sol- 
vent, when necessary, through loans 
from the R.F.C. 


Types of Life Insurance Policies 

In the great majority of cases, out- 
side of industrial insurance, life in- 
surance policies are issued after a 
physical examination; and the pre- 
mium quoted on the basis of one thou- 
sand dollars of insurance is paid 
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annually or more frequently. The 
amount of the premium depends upon 
the kind of insurance. The principal 
forms of life insurance are the fol- 
lowing: 


Whole Life Policy 

Limited Payment Life Policy 
Endowment Policy 

Term Policy 


Although the rates for these types 
differ, they have the same mathemati- 
cal basis and are designed to meet the 
cost of the benefits offered. 


Whole Life Policy.—If a person 
has a steady earning power which can 
be expected to continue throughout 
life, the whole life policy is a good 
form of insurance to purchase. Thus, 
a whole or ordinary life policy is a 
contract in which the insured agrees 
to pay the premiums at equal intervals 
of time during his entire lifetime. The 
insurance company agrees to pay the 
insured’s beneficiary the face value of 
the policy at any time upon the death 
of the insured. If the insured desires 
to discontinue payments on his policy, 
provided he has paid premiums for a 
specified length of time (relatively 
short), he is entitled to certain privi- 
leges from the insurance company. 
These privileges are either to sur- 
render his policy and receive a cash 
refund, or to receive a paid-up policy 
for a smaller amount and pay no fur- 
ther premiums, or to receive a term 
policy for the same amount for a 
specified period of time. 

Limited Payment Life Policy.—A 
man may desire to avoid premiums in 
the later years of his life and yet 
desire to protect his dependents 
throughout his life. This can be ac- 
complished by the purchase of a lim- 
ited life policy. Under a limited pay- 
ment life policy, the insured agrees to 
pay premiums for a definite number of 
years provided he is alive, and the 
insurance company agrees to pay the 
beneficiary the face value at any time 
the insured dies. Premiums for pol- 
icies of this type are usually paid for 
ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, 
but after being paid up, the insurance 
remains in effect during the life of 
the insured. 

Endowment Policy.—An endowment 
policy is a good investment for a per- 
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son regardless of whether or not he 
has dependents. Endowment policies 
are written for a specified number of 
years, or they mature at a given age, 
such as age 65. If the insured lives 
to the maturity date, the insurance 
company pays him the amount of the 
face of the policy; if he dies before 
that time, the company pays the 
amount named in the policy to the 
beneficiary. 

Since the face value of the policy 
is payable during the lifetime of the 
insured, the cost of such a policy is 
higher than most other forms of in- 
surance. From the standpoint of an 
investment which is safe and sys- 
tematic, as well as providing a definite 
sum of money to the insured or his 
beneficiary, endowment insurance has 
proved sound. 

Endowment insurance can be used 
to meet certain specified needs, as 
follows: (1) To provide education for 
the children; (2) To provide funds 
for business; and (3) To provide 
funds for old age. An endowment 
policy can be purchased for the bene- 
fit of a child, to mature when the cost 
of his college education is supposed to 
begin. The endowment form of in- 
surance is especially desirable where 
the insured starts to accumulate the 
educational fund while the children 
are still young. It is highly recom- 
mended as a means of setting aside, 
over a period of 10 to 20 years, the 
money required for children’s higher 
education. 

In my own family, I have pur- 
chased an endowment policy for my 
daughter who is now twelve years old. 
The policy was taken out when she 
was in her first year. It will mature 
when she is eighteen and will pay her 
$500 per year for a four-year period. 
This amount may not be sufficient to 
provide the college course she desires, 
but, if anything should happen to me, 
the sum will certainly be better than 
nothing at all. Naturally, I hope to 
be able to supplement the amount and 
thus assure her the best education 
possible. 

Where the father cannot afford to 
provide insurance of the endowment 
form, it may be better to purchase an 
ordinary life policy. Such a policy 
should be large enough to protect the 
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family and guarantee a college educa- 
tion to the children in the event of his 
death. And, in the event he is living 
and has not adequate funds when the 
child is ready to go to college, the 


insurance policy can be used as col- 


lateral to borrow money. 


Endowment insurance may also be 
used to provide funds for old age. 
The insurance companies have recog- 
nized this economic need and they, 
therefore, offer endowment policies 
maturing when the insured reaches 
the age of 60 or 65. The insured re- 
ceives the face value of the policy at 
the time specified. 

Term Insurance——A man of small 
financial means may desire to protect 
his dependents by life insurance. Or 
he may be temporarily under obliga- 
tion to pay a sum of money and he 
does not want his family to be bur- 
dened if he dies before the debt is 
paid. Term insurance is suitable for 
such protection. 

A term policy is a contract in which 
the insured agrees to pay annual 
premiums for a certain limited period 
of time, provided he is alive, and the 
insurance company agrees to pay the 
principal sum stated in the policy to 
the beneficiary, provided death occurs 
within the time. The cost of such in- 
surance is relatively low and protec- 
tion is had for the term of the policy. 
Aside from the protection, however, it 
has no investment feature or cash 
value. Term insurance, in most in- 
stances, may be converted within a 
specified time into a permanent form 
of insurance. 


Industrial Life Insurance.—Indus- 
trial life insurance is insurance for 
small sums, chiefly on the lives of 
industrial wage earners and members 
of their immediate families. The 
premiums are usually collected by an 
agent of the company at the home of 
the policyholder. Relatively few pol- 
icies are issued for more than $500. 


Industrial insurance is planned pri- 
marily for workers who have little or 
no bank account, but who do have a 
weekly pay envelope. Burial expenses 
and certain other emergency outlays 
are provided for in industrial policies. 
Owing to the increased cost of col- 
lecting the premiums at the homes of 
the policyholders, and the higher mor- 
tality of these risks, industrial insur- 
ance rates are slightly higher. 


Group Life Insurance.—Many life 
insurance companies have succeeded 
in interesting large employers in life 
insurance for their employees. The 
companies will usually insure em- 
ployees of a given organization under 
a single group insurance policy with- 
out medical examination. A minimum 
of 50 employees is usually required. 
The rate is very low compared with 
other types of insurance. Such in- 
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surance affords protection to em- 
ployees but is ordinarily cancelled if 
one severs his connection with the 
company. The withdrawing employee 
usually has the privilege of taking out 
insurance with the company, without 
evidence of good health, under any of 
the forms of policy then customarily 
issued by the company, applicable to 
his class of risk, provided he makes 


application within thirty-one days. 


Many business organizations now pro- 
vide group insurance for their em- 
ployees. Colleges and universities, in 
recent years, have found it profitable 
to take out group insurance policies. 


Annuities as a Form of Investment 


An annuity is a contract which pro- 
vides for a series of periodical pay- 
ments (monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, or annually) to the holder 
throughout his life or for a specified 
term of years. 

It has been said that “Life insur- 
ance protects against dying too soon, 
whereas an annuity protects against 
living too long.” If a man purchases 
a life insurance policy, he pays a fixed 
sum at equal intervals while he lives. 
Upon his death, his dependents re- 
ceive the face value of the policy. If 
a man purchases an annuity, he pays 
a fixed sum to the life insurance com- 
pany in return for equal sums of 
money payable to him at equal inter- 
vals of time until his death or termina- 
tion of the annuity period. Annuities 
are extremely valuable in providing 
for one’s old age. 

Many people today are asking the 
question, “How may one provide 
financial security for his old age?” 
This question has never been of more 
importance than it is at present. What 
might be described as individual pen- 
sion policies are now available to pro- 
vide an annuity for the investor in the 
form of an annual or monthly income 
at any age between fifty and seventy. 
The exact amount of such payments 
would be determined by the amount 
paid to the insurance company annu- 
ally and the number of years such 
payments were made. Under this plan 
it is not necessary for the prospective 
annuitant to state in advance exactly 
when the benefits are to begin. He 
may await the development of the 
years, realizing that the longer the 
benefits are deferred and the older 
the age at which the payments begin, 
the greater will be the amount of the 
annuity. Such a plan as this is known 
as the retirement annuity. 

Let us take the case of an old man 
76 years of age who has a limited 
amount of money and wants it to last 
as long as he lives. He could pur- 
chase a Life Annuity which would 
give him a guaranteed return payable 
for as long as he might live but with 
no provision for any return at death. 
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This would assume, of course, that he 
had no dependents. 

On the other hand, suppose he did 
have dependents and wanted to pass 
a certain amount of the unspent prin- 
cipal to his family. In this case he 
could purchase what is known as a 
Refund Annuity which would provide 
a guaranteed return for life with the 
provision that at his death the same 
amount would continue to his bene- 
ficiary until the total consideration 
paid to the company had been re- 
turned. 

When two or more people wish to 
benefit by the purchase of a Joint and 
Survivor Annuity, it would give both 
a guaranteed income for life. As a 
matter of fact, there are a great va- 
riety of annuity forms so that all the 
more common needs may be met by 
this new and unique insurance service. 
Some insurance companies now offer 
a combination life insurance and an- 
nuity, with both a guaranteed income 
and a fixed sum to a survivor. 

“An annuity,” says the examining 
physician of a prominent life insur- 
ance company, “is the best elixir of 
life. It sometimes seems as if an- 
nuitants never die. We have many on 
our books who top 80, 90, and even 95 
years. The secret is that financial 
worry and fear of the poorhouse age 
and kill off more people than all the 
deadly diseases combined. Release an 
old man by means of an annuity from 
all this worry, and he throws off his 
years and walks erect, happy and 
fearlessly young.” 
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Powers of the President 
(Continued from page 14) 


(b) His threat of veto is ef- 
fective in forcing Congress to 
comply with his program. 

(4) A strong President uses the 
power of the patronage to influence 
legislation. 

2. The President has sufficient power 
over industry, for 

a. He executes all legislation gov- 

erning industry, and may initiate 

such legislation. 

b. He controls trade agreements 

with foreign nations. 

ec. In time of war or economic 

crisis his power is temporarily in- 

creased by statutory law to meet the 
conditions. 

B. The powers of the President are 
flexible enough to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

1. The expressed powers permit a 
wide range of interpretation according 
to the needs of the hour. 

. By upholding the implied powers 
ar Supreme Court has consistently 
sanctioned the increasing role of the 
executive. 
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II. A permanent increase in the powers 

of the President would not overcome 

present political and economic evils, but 
would be positively detrimental. 


A. It would give us, not a more satis- 
factory, but a less satisfactory political 
system, for 

1. It would invade and confuse many 
fundamental principles of our federal 
structure, for 

a. It would destroy the system of 
checks and balances. 

b. It would invade the rights of 
individuals and states. 

ce. In being definitely fixed by law 
it would destroy the flexibility of the 
present system. 

2. It would lead’ to inefficient admin- 
istration, for 

a Too much power concentrated in 
the executive division would be un- 
wieldy and irresponsible. 

b. There would be more graft in 
government, for 

(1) The number of appointees 
would be greatly increased. 

(2) Craft would enter in where 
office holders were not responsible 
to the electorate. 

(3) Industry would enter poli- 
tics to protect itself. 

3. The increased duties of the execu- 
tive division would mean heavier ex- 
penses for administration and conse- 
quently higher taxation. 

B. It would not help in solving the 
fundamental ills of our economic struc- 
ture, for 

1. Congressional legislation, enforced 
by the President, according to the pres- 
ent system, would be more permanent 
and consistent than Presidential decrees 
in the control of such ills as overproduc- 
tion, unfair competition, and concentra- 
tion of capital. 

2. In normal times industry can best 
direct itself, for 

a. Government regulation destroys 
individual initiative. 

b. Politics in industry leads to in- 
efficiency, for 

(1) Politicians are not experf in- 
dustrialists. 

(2) Business policies depending 
upon the President and his ap- 
pointees would change with each 
new administration. 

3. In abnormal times industry can 
call upon the emergency powers of the 
President and find them flexible enough 
to answer the special needs of the crisis. 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 
The Agony of Austria 


l’ must now be evident to any student 
i of civilization that Western Europe 

} is sick unto death. The disorders in 
France and Spain, the Hitlerite revolu- 
tion in Germany and the civil war in 
Austria on the bloodiest scale since 1918 
are symptoms of a gathering conflict be- 
tween two uncompromising extremes of 
social action which is gradually under- 
mining the Europe of parliamentary 
democracy as we knew it from the mid- 
Nineteenth Century until 1930. The 
poisons of economic paralysis and class 
hatred are gradually seeping through the 
whole Continent. 

The Austrian horror is the direct re- 
sult of conditions which have existed ever 
since the World War and for which no- 
body is more to blame than the victorious 
Allied powers. The Austro-Hungarian 
dual monarchy combined in the person of 
the elderly Franz Josef of the House of 
Hapsburg had existed for fifty years be- 
fore the war as a huge, sprawling, un- 
stable empire of 51,000,000 people stretch- 
ing from the German border to the 
Adriatic. Racially it was composed of a 
dominant group of Germans, some 
10,000,000 compact Magyars, and miscel- 
laneous subject nationalities—Bohemians, 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, Croats, Slovenes, 
Serbs—all with strong aspirations for in- 
dependence. It was not strange, there- 
fore, that it flew into a dozen pieces at 
the end of the war. 

By the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
signed in September, 1919, shortly after 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was carved into three 
new nations, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, while large slices of their for- 
mer territories were ceded to Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Italy. There 
was left to Austria by its humiliating 
terms only 32,000 square miles and a 
population of 6,500,000 (the. population 
of Ohio in the area of Maine). Of these, 
over. 2,000,000 were in the capital city 
of Vienna, so that it became literally a 
head without a body. The agricultural 
hinterland, mostly mountainous, was in- 
sufficient to feed the city or to absorb 
its output of manufactured goods, and all 
these new nations immediately set up 
high tariff walls which effectually pre- 
vented the natural flow of goods between 
them which was necessary to even mod- 
erate prosperity. 

The metropolis, moreover, differed 
sharply from the rest of the country. 
Vienna was a Socialist city, and even up 
to this year, 65 per cent of the municipal 
vote supported the Social Democratic 
ticket. A number of experienced So- 
cialist leaders, including Dr. Karl Seitz, 
Dr. Karl Renner, and Dr. Otto Bauer, 
had organized these radical workers into 
an effective unit. For a short time they 





dominated the parliament, but always 
they kept a firm grasp on the Vienna 
City Hall, and in fifteen years they put 
through the most advanced and thorough- 
going program of social legislation in 


Europe. Particularly they built the re- 
markable low-cost model apartments 
housing 60,000 of the poorer workers, 
around which the ghastly fighting of 
recent weeks centered. This was done 
with taxes collected from the huge landed 
estates and wealthy bourgeois classes 
characteristic of pre-war Austria. Na- 
tional finances, however, went from bad 
to worse, and the little country was saved 
from collapse several times only by loans 
from the powers and the close financial 
supervision of a commissioner of the 
League of Nations. The working popu- 
lation steadily sank into hopeless desti- 
tution. 

Apart from the Viennese Socialists, 
the republic was dominated for years by 
the conservative Christian Socialist party 
(Catholic). All the Chancellors during 
this time, including Dollfuss, were of this 
party, which had its main strength among 
the peasants of the provinces and the 
big industrialists. Meanwhile, three 
powerful unofficial armies were growing 
up—the Schutzbund (Socialist); the 
Heimwehr, a reactionary militia of war 
veterans supported by landed aristocrats 
like its leader, Prince von Starhemberg; 
and the Heimatbund, or Austrian repre- 
sentatives of the German Nazis, drawn 
from unemployed youth of all classes. 
The two latter have much in. common. 
Both seek a Fascist state, but Heimwehr 
wants it on the Italian model, and the 
Nazis, of course, on the Hitlerite. Both 
are sworn enemies of every form of 
Marxism. Of late the Heimwehr has 
been invited into the government coali- 
tion, and Starhemberg and his hard- 
boiled lieutenant, Marshal Fey, have 
practically dictated the policies of the 
government.. Little Chancellor Dollfuss, 
a bold and able opportunist, has played 
for world sympathy by opposing the per- 
sistent Nazi attempts to propagandize 
Austria into the arms of Germany. Many 
admired his stand for independence, but 
considered his case hopeless against the 
rising tides of two brands of Fascism. 
When Dollfuss threw over his former 
natural allies, the Social Democrats 
who had been the backbone of the re- 
public, he made inevitable the triumph 
of reaction and the outbreak of violence, 
and sacrificed the good will of liberal 
opinion. The Heimwehr, spoiling for a 
fight, attacked the Socialists in his ab- 
sence when the latter called a general 
strike, and with the government’s 
howitzers blasted into ruin all the hu- 
manitarian gains of the young republic. 

While the Heimwehr and the Marxists 
kill each other off, the Nazis lie in wait 
for the psychological moment to step in 
and seize control, Hitler has avoided any 
overt invasion, which might bring down 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


The Story of Milk is told in the Feb- 
ruary 9th issue of the government’s Con- 
sumer’s Guide. ... For all our vaunted 
living standards, the U. S. uses less dairy 
products per head than half a dozen other 
countries. . . . One of the troubles is the 
cost of milk to the consumer. ... Mil- 
waukee’s co-operative dairy sold milk at 
9¢ a quart January 16th, the lowest price 
for any city but Dallas. ... And at the 
same time, the Milwaukee farmer gets the 
highest price from the distributor. .. . 
To make further savings in distributing 
costs, there are strong possibilities of a 
Federal Milk Authority. 


Among the Big Men of the East, one 
who seems to bulk with the stature of 
Mussolini, Stalin, or Gandhi is Gazi Mus- 
tapha Kemal. . . . Gazi means “Victor” 
and it is Turkey’s title for the first Presi- 
dent of its Republic. . . . There are two 
descriptions of him in Asia for March. 


“The War on the Arms Industry” is 
appraised with a judicial eye by Henighen 
and Engelbrecht in The Commonweal for 
February 16th. ... Although they give an 
amazing picture of this ominous trade, 
they offer a rather weak argument against 
government ownership of munitions indus- 
tries. . . . Senate Resolution 179, asking 
for a government inquiry into the muni- 
tions industry with an eye toward its na- 
tionalization, is now being considered by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. .. . 


Don’t believe everything you read in 
text-books. . . . “Half-Truths for 35,000,- 
000” in New Outlook last November de- 
clares that many of the books in use in the 
public schools are not only out of date but 
“misrepresentative” as well. 


A social problem that doesn’t ordi- 
narily get into your text-books is treated 
in “Our Soiled Cities” by W. B. Courtney 
in Collier’s, January 27th. ... Succincetly, 
he states it: “Millions of cubic inches of 
poison gas are set free annually in the 
air above our heads. Gas and soot steal 
greenness from gardens, smear and. de- 
stroy goods in homes, corrode public 
buildings, sow diseases, screen away sun 
rays, keep sinus trouble fashionable, turn 
lungs into waterproof socks, and. cause 
blackheads on Aunt Julie’s lovely nose.” 
. . . Mr. Courtney says proper firing of 
furnaces under civic regulation and in- 
creased use of electric power and “gasi- 
fied” anthracite can reduce the smoke 
peril, which costs cities even more than 
their peculating politicians. .. . 





forcible opposition from [Italy and 
France. But his Austrian supporters, 
with German backing, are growing rap- 
idly, and if the country goes Nazi from 
within, as seems likely, the League and 
the powers cannot legitimately object. 
Then Germany would have obtained its 
real aim of “Anschluss” (Union with 
Austria) without any formal change of 
government. France has blocked Ansch- 
luss for many years, but France has 
troubles of her own, and it is doubtful 
whether the powers will risk a general 
European war. The lengthening shadow 
of Hitler and a bloc of Fascist states 
lies straight across central Europe. 
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Austria in Throes of Bloody Civil War 


S\N February 12 civil war broke 
out in Austria. It was precipi- 
tated by the Heimwehr (Hime- 
vare) and the government. When Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss returned from Budapest 
and found that Prince von Starhemberg 
and his private army, the Heimwehr, had 
captured the Tyrol and Upper Austria 
(Schol., Feb. 24), driving out the legiti- 
mate governments of those provinces by 
force, he apparently decided to jump on 
the bandwagon and grant the Heim- 
wehr’s demands: to establish a _ rigid 
Fascist dictatorship and ruthlessly sup- 
press the Socialists. For although the 
Chancellor’s own party, the Christian 
Social, had joined forces with the So- 
cialists in the Vienna Diet only two days 
before, and both had agreed to oppose 
the Heimwehr’s attempt to intimidate the 
government, on February 11 Herr Doll- 
fuss announced that he welcomed the 
Heimwehr’s illegal action. This was a 
frank confession that he had _ turned 
fascist. He refused to have anything 
further to do with the moderate Socialist 
leaders who had been giving him their 
full cooperation in his fight against the 
Nazis, and he warned even his own party 
that it must expect to be dissolved. On 
the same day von Starhemberg announced 
that an end would be put to democracy 
in Austria once and for all. The Chan- 





cellor’s first job, he said, was to drive the 
Socialists out of the Vienna City Hall. 
If Dollfuss wavered in his 
warned, the Heimwehr 
“purging” for him. 


duty, he 


would do the 








The very next day the “purging” began, 
not in Vienna, but in Linz, one of the 
cities in Upper Austria the Heimwehr 
seized the week before. There police and 
members of the Heimwehr raided the 
Socialist headquarters. The Socialists re- 
sisted the attack, and several men were 
killed and many wounded. When the news 
reached Vienna, Socialist leaders held a 
hasty meeting and decided to call a gen- 
eral strike. They felt that the time had 
come for friends of democracy to make 
a last stand against the onslaught of 
fascism. They chose the general strike 
as the best way to defend their country 
against the revolutionaries of the right. 

At 11 a. m. the strike began. It was 
met by a proclamation of martial law. 
Chancellor Dollfuss at the same time out- 
lawed the Socialist party and ordered 
the army to court-martial and shoot any 
civilian found with firearms. By sun- 
down fighting was going on in many 
parts of the tiny nation. Prince von 
Starhemberg and his mercenaries had 
captured the Vienna City Hall and driven 
out all the elected officials. The mayor, 
Karl Seitz, had been taken prisoner. In 
the working class quarters of the city, 
barricades had been erected, and from 
behind them the Schutzbund (Socialist 
Defense Corps) was peppering the at- 
tackers with machine gun and rifle fire. 
With electric current cut off by the 
strike, Vienna passed a dark and fright- 
ened night, punctured by the detonations 
ef hand grenades, the screams of the 
wounded and dying, the screeching of 
ambulance sirens, and 
the incessant  rat-tat- 


tat of machine gun fire. Sharp fight- 
ing was going on also at Linz and four 
other cities in the provinces. At Steyr 
the Socialists were holding the nation’s 
munitions factory. 

When dawn broke and the workers 
had not yet surrendered, the troops of. 
Dollfuss and von Starhemberg began to 
use artillery. They fired on the famous 
Karl Marxhof, huge workers’ apartment 
house that was the pride of Vienna and 
a model for the world. Men, women and 
children were blown to bits in the at- 
tack, and their home was all but de- 
molished. By noon the 5,000 tenants had 
been forced into the streets. Similar 
drastic measures were taken against 
every apartment house in Vienna known 
to harbor Socialists and by night had 
succeeded in emptying most of them. But 
in the suburbs and a few provincial cities, 
workers were still holding out against 
terrific odds. 

All through the next day the Socialists 
fought on, their women beside them to 
reload their rifles, dress their wounds, 
take their places when they died. They 
fought like animals protecting their 
young. Old men cheered them on, moth- 
ers and sisters stood side by side with 
husbands and sons on the firing line. For 
as one of their leaders said, “There is 
only one death ahead of us anyway—it 
is starvation, or a bullet, or a rope.” On 
the fourth day of their heroic stand, their 
ammunition ‘began to give out. And on 
the fifth day resistance practically ceased. 

Thus did one more fascist chief raise 
himself to be a Caesar. Perhaps 1,200 

(Concluded on page 22) 





Map of Austria, showing locations where the 
most serious fighting took place. Left—a 
view of the Karl Marx apartments in Vienna 
which housed 2000 socialist families before 
it was shelled by the Dollfuss army. Above, 
left to right, Karl Seitz, socialist mayor of 


Vienna, who was placed under arrest; 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss; and Prince 
Ernst von Starhemberg, leader of the 


Heimwehr army, which opened the attack 
upon the socialists. 
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France Calls One-Day Strike 


N the day the Austrian Social 
Democrats began their valorous 
last stand against fascism, 
the workérs of France called a_ gen- 
eral strike to protest against the trend 
toward fascism in their own country. So 
complete is the organization of French 
labor that Paris found itself without a 
newspaper, the telephone and telegraph 
services were seriously impaired, and 
buses, street cars and subway trains ran 
on an infrequent and irregular schedule. 
All over the country the railroad trains 
stopped for one minute, just to show 
what labor could do if it wanted to. Many 
factories were wholly without hands, 
others partly so. Even broadcasting op- 
erators struck, for the first time in his- 
tory. In all millions of work- 
ers responded to the call of 
their unions. It was an im- 
pressive warning to keep hands 
off their rights. Especially 
pleasing to the labor leaders 
was the way the workers ob- 
served the order to be calm. 

Despite the tie-up caused by 
the strike, the new govern- 
ment of Premier Gaston Dou- 
mergue took no holiday. It 
took a step forward in its 
trade war with Great Britain, 
and it worked away on its 
reply to the latest German 
note on disarmament. 

The trade war is typical of 
what happens when nations 
try to sell more goods than 
they buy. Last September the 
French parliament adopted a 
plan of import quotas, with 








provisions for drastically re- [Ff]; Nate. 2 


ducing the imports from na- 
tions which refused to grant 
French exports preferential 
treatment. On Jan. 1 France 
put about 250 quotas into 
effect, erecting the most dras- 
tic curb on imports in her tariff history. 
When -Americans protested, the quotas 
on their shipments to France were raised. 
This favoritism brought: sharp comment 
from London, and a threat to retaliate 
if equal rights were not granted British 
exports. Equal rights were not granted, 
and the British accordingly imposed extra 
duties on certain classes of French goods. 
Incensed at this, the Doumergue govern- 
ment abrogated the French commercial 
and maritime treaties with Great Britain, 
one dating back to 1826, another to 1882. 
This meant the loss to Great Britain of 
all her privileges in French ports and in 
the carrying trade between France and 
her colonies. 

The other decisive step of the Doumer- 
gue. cabinet was its reply to Germany. 
In a note to Berlin, Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou explained the reasons for 
his country’s position, politely but firmly 
insisted on the program laid down in its 
note of Jan. 1: viz., to return the discus- 
sion to the League, to allow Germany 
arms equality after five years, to place 
German arms under international super- 
vision meanwhile. To the pointed ques- 
tions in the German note of Jan. 19 about 
the sincerity of France’s intention to dis- 
arm, M. Barthou refused to make answer. 
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President Asks Curb on Stock Exchanges 


Congress for legislation to end specu- 
lation. In his message he referred 
to the Securities Act of 1933, which re- 
quired investment bankers to register 
new issues of stocks and bonds with the 
Federal Trade Commission and made the 
seller responsible for the accuracy of his 
statements about them. “There remains 
the fact, however,” he said, “that outside 
the field of legitimate investment, naked 
speculation has been far too alluring 
and far too easy for those who could 
and for those who could not afford to 
gambie.” 
With this message two virtually identi- 
cal bills for regulating stock exchanges 


| AST month President Roosevelt asked 


7S 











Siegfried and the Dragon 
(A Metropolitan Opera-tion) 
Hanlon in N. Y. Daily Mirror 


were introduced, one in the Senate by 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher (Dem.) of 
Florida, the other in the House by Rep- 
resentative Sam Rayburn (Dem.) of 
Texas. The Fletcher bill, an extremely 
lengthy and detailed document, calls for 
stringent regulation of the business of 
security trading in all its aspects. It 
charges the Federal Trade Commission 
with the supervision of. the stock ex- 
changes, and requires all such exchanges 
to register with the Commission. It out- 
laws pools, “wash sales,” the spreading 
of rumors of coming price changes, cor- 
nering the market, and the manipula- 
tion of prices. It sets 60 per cent as 
the minimum “margin” requirement. It 
prohibits short selling, “stop loss” orders 
and “over the counter” sales unless au- 
thorized by the Commission. And _ it 
provides fines of not more than $25,000 
or ten years in prison for an individual, 
and of not more than $500,000 for a cor- 
poration. It is, in short, a bill which 
aims at all the devices speculators employ 
to garner riches by buying and selling 
stocks, and it has teeth sharp enough to 
frighten even the doughtiest “wolves.” 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace also 
sent to Congress a bill designed to do the 
same thing for commodities exchanges 


(the wheat pit, ete.) that the Fletcher 
bill would do for the stock exchanges. 

It asks for strict regulation and out- 
laws “bucketshops,” “cross trades” and 
all transactions to get a commodity price 
“reported or recorded which is not a 
true bona fide price.” 

Both the Fletcher-Rayburn and _ the 
Wallace proposals produced from the in- 
terests affected the howls that might have 
been expected. Under the leadership of 
Wall Street, brokers all over the coun- 
try began to organize their opposition to 
the proposed legislation. They decided to 
marshal public sentiment by telling the 
citizens that such regulation as the bills 
call for would practically put an end to 
free investment. 


Congress Studies Sugar 


NE of the many problems laid at 
door of Congress last month was 
that of the sugar quotas. Because 
more sugar is produced in the world than 
people can buy, the wholesale price of 
sugar has fallen. This has brought hard- 
ship to the growers, both in the United 
States and outside its borders. Cuba, the 
world’s “sugar bowl,” has been. especially 
hard hit, for, unlike Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines, it has to pay a high tariff on 
every pound of refined sugar it sells us. 
Faced with these hard facts, the Roose- 
velt administration studied the case of 
sugar for a long time. It considered the 
advisability of limiting the home produc- 
tion of sugar by the AAA _ method 
(processing taxes on refiners to raise 
money with which to pay the growers for 
reducing their acreage) plus limiting im- 
ports of sugar by means of quotas. The 
tax plus quota plan was finally adopted. 
In a message to Congress President 
Roosevelt asked that quotas be allotted 
all the producing areas from which we 
take sugar, both here and abroad. “The 
application of such quotas,” he said, 
“would immediately adjust market sup- 
plies to comsumption.” In his message 
he suggested the following quotas: 


American-grown_ beet sugar...... 1,450,000 tons 
Louisiana and Florida cane....... 260,000 “ 
SEE RS ae eee 935,000 “ 
Petes “TM... . dun cacses cidtn chat 821,000 “ 
Philippine Islands .............. 1,037,000 “ 
ae IE Pee? Pee 1,944,000 “ 
TEND SONNE: 0.5 cide a weaned brive tack 5,000 “ 


This is an increase for Cuba, a decrease 
for the Philippines, and for the United 
States a stabilization at the present pro- 
duction levels. The President also sug- 
gested that sugar be made a “basic com- 
modity” subject to the control of the 
AAA. In order to relieve consumers of 
the burden of the processing tax, he urged 
a reduction in the tariff equal to the 
amount of the tax. 

Quick to guard its interests, the sugar 
trust ran large ads in the newspapers 
asserting that to reduce the tariff on 
sugar would throw American workers out 
of work. As usual, the ads ignored the 
answer to that argument, that what con- 
sumers could save if there were no tariff 
on sugar they would spend in other ways, 
giving more work with the same amount 
of money they now spend on _ sugar. 
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President Cancels 


FTER Senator Hugo D. Black’s 
committee, investigating the cir- 
cumstances in which the govern- 

ment’s huge air and ocean mail contracts 
were let to private businesses, had turned 
its attention to the files of Postmaster- 
General Brown, only to find that they had 
all been destroyed (Schol., Feb. 3), it 
tried to obtain the information it wanted 
in the files of William P. MacCracken jr. 
MacCracken was Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce in charge of aviation when Mr. 
Brown was Postmaster-General, and he 
became a lobbyist for air companies when 
the Hoover cabinet went out. Mr. Mac- 


Cracken shocked the committee, not only 
by refusing to permit it to see his records, 





Photograph showing a typical scene as army 
air corp units prepared to take over the task 
of carrying the air mail. 


but by brazenly admitting that he had 
allowed officials of air lines to open his 
files and take out what they wished after 
the committee had subpoenaed his papers. 
The men he granted this faver were 
Colonel L. H. Brittin, president of North- 
west Airways, Harris Hanshue, president 
of Western Air Express, and Gilbert Giv- 
vin, secretary to Mr. Hanshue. Both 
Northwest Airways and Western Air Ex- 
press held large government contracts. 

Incensed at this flouting of its power, 
the Senate ordered the arrest of Mr. 
MacCracken, and summoned Brittin, Giv- 
vin, and Hanshue to “show cause why they 
should not be punished for contempt of 
the Senate.” 

During the ensuing days the committee 
went ahead with its investigations, ques- 
tioning William E. Boeing, chairman of 
United Aircraft and Transportation Com- 
pany, about his huge profits in air stocks, 
and obtaining further information about 
the secret meeting at which business men 
met Mr. Brown and Mr. MacCracken and 
divided up the air-mail lines between them 
without competitive bidding, required by 
law. 

On the Friday when he and the three 
other men were scheduled to appear be- 
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Airmail Contracts 


fore the Senate, Mr. MacCracken failed to 
show up. Instead he delivered a note in 
which he challenged the Senate’s right to 
try him. The Senate immediately ordered 
his re-arrest. 

On the same day Postmaster-General 
Farley, acting on the advice of the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney-General, announced 
that all air-mail contracts would be termi- 
nated Feb. 19, and President Roosevelt 
ordered the Army to prepare to carry the 
mails from that date on. Ground for an- 
nulment, the President said, was “suf- 
ficient evidence of collusion or fraud.” 
The decision affected 26 airmail routes 
flown by 12 companies. 

While the Senate’s Sergeant-at-Arms 
combed Washington to find Mr. Mac- 
Cracken, the Army busied itself with 
preparations for its new duties, and air 
line officials sent telegrams and letters of 
protest to the President. They pleaded 
that the drastic order condemned the in- 
nocent along with the guilty, that it would 
cause pilots unnecessary hardship, that it 
would mean the end of commercial avia- 
tion in this country, that it would weaken 
our air defense. Among the protesters 
was Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, an of- 
ficial of Transcontinental and Western 
Air Express. 

In reply to this criticism Mr. Farley 
wrote Senator Black a long letter in which 
he charged that, with a single possible ex- 
ception, all the cancelled contracts were 
“based on censpiracy or collusion.” He 
repeatedly mentioned Lindbergh’s own 
company as one of those conspiring to ob- 
tain contracts illegally, and he gave details 
showing how it had gone about it. Alto- 
gether, he estimated, the air lines had 
plundered the government to the tune of 
$46,800,000. To Mr. Lindbergh himself he 
sent a curt telegram. “If you were in 
possession of all the facts,” he wrote, 
“you would not feel that any injustice had 
been done.” 

Meanwhile MacCracken, arrested at 
last, was tried by the Senate, found guilty 
of contempt, and sentenced to ten days in 
jail. Colonel Brittin was given a similar 
term on the same grounds. Hanshue and 
Givvin were freed. Brittin served his 
term, but MacCracken appealed the case. 
In New York former Postmaster-General 
Brown indignantly denied the charges 
made by Mr. Farley and. asked for a 
hearing before the committee. His _re- 
quest was willingly granted. 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Honored the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Discussed private bills. 

Debated the administration’s tax bill under 
strict “‘gag” rule. 


SENATE 


Heard Lincoln’s Birthday s hes. 

Obtained the arrest of illiam P. Mac- 
Cracken jr. on contempt. charges. 

Passed the $950,000,000 CWA and relief 
bill previously passed by the House. 

Sentenced William P. MacCracken jr. and 
H. L. Brittin to ten days in jail for con- 
tempt, acquitting Harris Hanshue and Gil- 
bert Givvin of the same charge. 

meee, o~ Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill. 
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CWA Uncovers Graft, Too 


N its efforts to pick holes in the pro- 

gram of the Democrats, the Republican 

National Committee last month turned 

its attention to the CWA. In a pamph- 
let called “CWA Scandals, What Could 
You Expect?” it charged that the govern- 
ment was using the taxpayers’ money to 
carry the fall elections. The result, it said, 
was “graft and downright corruption.” To 
support this assertion it quoted newspaper 
reports. 

To unprejudiced judges the Republican 
blast seemed unfair. They felt that, what- 
ever else you could say about it, the CWA 
had not been set up for political purposes. 
But that graft had crept into it they 
freely admitted. Even Administrator 
Hopkins himself told reporters one day, 
“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
CWA is filled with graft.” Because of 
charges of graft, Mr. Hopkins replaced 
the head of the Illinois CWA with an” 
army officer, dismissed the entire Colorado 
staff of the organization, and sent Major 
Donald H. Connolly to Los Angeles. At 
Mr. Hopkins’s request, the PWA started 
criminal prosecution of six CWA officials, 
three in Kentucky, one each in Maryland, 
Arkansas and Indiana. 

Before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee Administrator Hopkins minimized 
charges of graft in his outfit. But he 
recommended that the thing be stopped on 
May 1 by a tapering-off process to begin 
at once. “We have done nothing and will 
do nothing to encourage the set-up of a 
permanent relief machinery of this kind 
in the United States,” he said. 

Despite the many protests the threats 
of curtailment brought forth (Schol., Feb. 
10), Congress did not increase the appro- 
priation President Roosevelt asked for. 
Instead it passed the $950,000,000 appro- 
priation bill without amendment, and lay- 
offs began the day the President signed it. 
More than 260,000 were returned to the 
ranks of the unemployed that week, and 
it was announced that an even larger num- 
ber would be dropped every week there- 
after until May 1. But so great was the 
clamor at this that President Rooseveit de- 
cided to use not $350,000,000 of the $950,- 
000,000 for the CWA, but $500,000,000. 
Because of the urgency of the need, it was 
freely predicted in Washington that the 
government would allow the budget to go 
further out of balance before it let down 
the unemployed. 





Cael 
Elderman in Washington, D. C., Post 


OVERSHADOWED 
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Here is a photograph of ithe Diego Rivera mural, which has caused Rockefeller Center 





(Radio City) so much embarr 


the painting had for subject the Russian 


Soviet founder, Lenin (portrayed in a right center triangle as joining the hands of 
Negroes, Orientals and Whites in a spirit of common brotherhood), it was ordered 
destroyed by the management. The original was quiet! but completely obliterated over 
a recent week-end, provoking an angry charge of ' vandalism’ from the artist, who plans 


to include six reproductions of the work in his book, 


“Portrait of America,” to be 


published next month. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Students in Germany who wish to enter 
a university, Berlin announces, must first 
serve six months in a labor camp. For 
boys that means four months of physical 
labor and six weeks in a Nazi storm troop 
service camp. 


* 

When workers in two Brooklyn, N. Y., 
laundries went on strike because their 
wages were below the State. minimum, 
Mayor LaGuardia looked up the record 
and found that both laundries were behind 
in their water-tax payments. So he ordered 
the water shut off, and within 24 hours 
the laundries had settled with their em- 
ployees. 


® 
The drive on crime is making headway. 
“Waxey Gordon” (Irving Wexler by 
birth) is in a federal penitentiary for 10 
years, John Dillinger is facing charges 
likely to commit him for life, Gordon Al- 
corn, kidnapper of Charles Boettcher 2d, 
has entered Leavenworth for life, and 
Verne Sankey, Alcorn’s partner in crime, 
has committed suicide. Even one of the 
suspected kidnappers of John Factor of 
Chicago has been arrested. Crime, says 
Alcorn, doesn’t pay. 


® 

Under the NRA code of the lumber in- 

dustry, conservation of our forests is to 
become a reality. 


4 

Summing up labor’s year 1933, the 
American Civil Liberties Union says “too 
many employers confuse Roosevelt’s New 
Deal with Coolidge’s New Capitalism. The 
methods of that era are used flagrantly to 
smash labor’s efforts to organize, despite 
the NRA. At no time has there been such 
widespread violation of workers’ rights by 
injunctions, troops, private police, deputy 
sheriffs, labor spies and vigilantes.” 


* 

Spend $50,000,000 to buy 17,000,000 
acres of submarginal land is the answer of 
a special committee to the question, how 
shall we preserve our wild life? The com- 
mittee would combine game preservation 


with the agricultural program by making 
sanctuaries of the submarginal areas. 


® 

It looks as though the Tennessee Valley 
were to be a “co-operative commonwealth” 
in miniature. Houses built by government, 
power supplied by government, and now 
the Authority announces that all the. busi- 
nesses—stores, marketing organizations— 
are to be co-operatives. Not even “real- 
tors” are to make any profit out of the 
Valley. 


* 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the perfection of the fountain pen. It 
was in 1880 that a young insurance agent, 
Lewis Edison Waterman, lost a “prospect” 
because the pen he handed the man blot- 
ted the contract. Waterman determined 
then and there to turn inventor. 


« 

The administration has created the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, with 
a capitalization of $11,000,000 supplied by 
the RFC and emergency funds. Starting 
with Russia, the bank will attempt to in- 
crease our foreign trade. 


Civil War in Austria 


(Continued from page 19) 
citizens were killed, 200 of them women 
and children. At least 5,000 were 
wounded, and more than 3,000 were taken 
prisoners. Vienna, the only city in the 
world without a slum, was a shambles, 
and democracy was dead. By methods 
more bloody even than those of Hitler a 
small minority had utterly destroyed the 
system of government for which the 
World War was supposed to have been 
fought. 

It had also destroyed its most power- 
ful ally. For the Socialists had voted 
to cooperate with the government against 
their common enemy, the Nazis. But 
instead of rallying all the forces of the 
nation against the threat of a Nazi coup, 
Herr Dollfuss took a step which was 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


INUKAI ASSASSINS 

In honor of the birth of an heir to the 
throne (Schol., Jan. 13), the Emperor of 
Japan recently commuted all death sen- 
tences to life imprisonment, life sentences 
to 20 years, etc. This amnesty included 
the slayers of Premier Inukai (Schol., 
Oct. 7), the last of whom were sentenced 
last month. 


FAR EAST 


The commander of the Soviet Far East- 
ern Army told the All-Union Communist 
Party Congress, meeting. last month in 
Moscow, that Japan is “preparing to leap” 
to war in Siberia. The next day the 
Japanese House of Representatives ap- 
proved its nation’s largest peace-time mili- 
tary appropriations by an overwhelming 
majority. 


CHACO 

Active warfare was being carried on in 
the Chaco last month. Senator Nye (Rep.) 
of North Dakota has introduced a resolu- 
tion for an investigation of the arms lobby 
in which he expects to show, among other 
things, that American munitions manufac- 
turers were selling arms and ammunition 
to both Paraguay and Bolivia while Secre- 
tary Hull was in Montevideo trying to 
bring about peace (Schol., Dec. 9, Jan. 6, 
13). 


REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 


To protect them from the fury of Herr 
Goering, who occupied a cell in an insane 
asylum before he became head of the Ger- 
man police, Soviet Russia has made the 
three Bulgarians of the Reichstag fire 
trial (Schol., Jan. 13) citizens and has 
demanded their instant release. 


NEW YORK CITY 

For the second time a group of Demo- 
crats under the influence of Tammany 
Hall have defeated Mayor LaGuardia’s 
economy bill in the New York State Legis- 
lature (Schol., Feb. 24). So serious is the 
crisis that the city has been unable to 
meet a Transit Commission payroll. 


STREAMLINED TRAIN 

The train which Mr. Rosenblum de- 
scribed in the Oct. 14 issue of Scholastic 
was completed last month and sent to 
Washington, where President Roosevelt 
inspected it. It is reported to have a fop 
speed of 110 miles an hour. 


Deaths of the Week 


Mrs. Samuel Insull jr., 36, daughter-in- 
law of the fugitive from justice .. . Wash- 
ington M. G. Singer, 68, racing-horse- 
owner son of the sewing machine manu- 
facturer . .. August Anheuser Busch, 68, 
St. Louis brewing capitalist, by suicide 
after a lingering illness . . . William Trav- 
ers Jerome, 74, one of New York’s few 
militant district attorneys, famous a gen- 
eration ago for his spectacular raids... . 
Charles R. Flint, 78, industrialist who 
launched many of our largest trusts, sold 
warships to both Japan and Russia for 
use against one another, and became a 
confidential agent of the U. S. government 

. Melvin A. Traylor, 55, the Kentucky 
farm boy who became a powerful banker 
and still remained the farmer’s friend, of 
pneumonia, after more than a month of 
illness . . . William E. Humphrey, 7F,, the 
Federal Trade Commissioner President 
Roosevelt ousted last fall (Schol., Oct. 
28), suddenly, of a stroke. 
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An Artist 
Goes Head-Hunting 


OMMISSIONED by the Field Mu- 
C seum of Natural History in Chicago 

to record the races of man in sculp- 
ture, Malvina Hoffman, noted American 
sculptor, circled the glebe. in search of 
characteristic types for this great anthro- 
pological exhibition. This task took Miss 
Hoffman to most of the strange and re- 
mote places of the earth including India, 
China, Java, Bali, South Sea Islands, 
Australia, Sudan, Borneo, Ubangi, Senegal, 
Sera, Mangbetu and Abyssinia. She has 
worked in zero temperature with the Ainus 
on the Island of Hokkaido, in northern 
Japan, and when the thermometer regis- 
tered 110 in the shade with the East 
Indians. She has modeled the pygmies of 
Africa, enticing them from the jungles 
with cakes of chocolate and with beads; 
she has ‘used cannibals for models; she 
has done an East Indian woman while the 
suspicious husband sat with a knife across 
his knees; her sitters have varied from 
lovely Balinese temple dancers to war- 
riors and hunters. 

Her tales are numerous and she has 
vivid recollections of blazing suns on white 
walls and roofs, rhythmic African drums, 
indifferent Arabs, jungle interiors with 
natives watching her from trees, dark 
glistening bodies like polished bronze, and 
the culture of old China. 

Nearly one hundred figures, heads, and 
busts in bronze have been installed in the 
Hall of Man at the Chicago institution. 





SENEGALESE TYPE 


One of 100 Heads and Figures of "The Races 


of Man" sculptured by Malvina Hoffman for 
the Field Museum of Chicago and recently 
exhibited at Grand Central Art Galleries, 
N. Y. 


Courtesy of Field Museum and Grand Central 
Art Galleries 
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IO MILLION FRONTS/ 


THERE are sixteen million Bell Sys- 
tem telephone poles in the United 
States. In order that the tele- 
phone can maintain its remarkable 
record of reliable service, they must 
be defended against decay. 

Poles decay because fungi (rela- 
tives of the mushrooms) eat wood 
when it dies. The telephone company 
fights fungi with coal-tar creosote. 
But there is more to the fight than 
creosoting poles. 

There are many forms of fungi 
. .. and several ways to apply creo- 
sote. Fungi that decay a Southern 
pine pole, for example, may not 
harm cedar. And methods of creo- 
soting cedar will not do for pine. 

Multiply that complication by 
the types of trees used for poles. 
Consider that various climates must 


BELL TELEPHO 


NE SYSTEM 


be reckoned with. You then have a 
dim idea of the difficulties. 

In the West, South, and Central 
Northern parts of the United States, 
the Bell System has testing grounds 
for poles treated with creosote and 
various preservatives. Periodically, 
Bell System engineers take samples 
of the poles with an increment borer, 
which cuts out a small core of wood. 
This core is laboratory tested—to 
determine how well the preservative 
kills fungi. By testing, retesting, and 
eliminating, the telephone company 
learns which preservatives are most 
effective in fighting fungi on its 
sixteen million fronts. 

It is such scientific effort that 
enables the Bell System to render a 
service of efficient, nation- 
wide communication. 








Regarding them Miss Hoffman said: 
“After four or five. years of constant ap- 
plication and study it is gratifying to be 
able to see all of my friends in bronze 
safely housed single roof for 
years to come. It was as if the various 
and distant strands of my many journeys 
to foreign lands had all been woven to- 
gether into one final and definite design.” 
Speaking of her first voyage to the “Island 
of Lotus Eaters” off the coast of Africa, 
Miss Hoffman said, “Wandering about the 
villages, I began to study the varied types 
of Arabs and patriarchal Jews which in- 
habit the Island of Djerba. The local 


under a 


clay was brittle and better adapted for 
pottery than for the modelling of heads, 
but this did not deter me—the types were 
so vivid and the place so fascinating that 
with determination one could overcome 
many obstacles. People were the living 
expressions of these glorious natural sur- 
roundings. To study a human being and 
penetrate beyond the outward form, one 
enters into the sanctuary. A face may 
be a mask, a defense, or a confession; 
behind it may hide the secrets that drive 
men mad or lift them out of despair. To 
see beyond the gates is always an ad- 
venture and frequently a revelation.” 





Higher Athletics 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


Y\ RE you a devotee of the celluloid 
“Z\, ball? If you are, you consciously 
Wi belong to one of two schools of 
play, and unconsciously belong to one of 
two others. In the conscious category you 
are either a penholder gripper or a tennis 
gripper. In the unconscious category you 
play either Ping- 
Pong or. Table. 
Tennis. 

We will attempt 
on this page to 
make these differ- 
ences apparent. To 
show the differ- 
ence between the 
two factions in the 
grip feud our Mr. 
Watson has made 
two drawings here- 
with. The differ- 
ences between the 
two methods of 
holding the paddle 
are easily recog- 
nized. It is impos- 
sible to present 
drawings showing the difference between 
Ping-Pong and Table Tennis because 
there is nothing to be shown. There is 








The Penholder Grip 
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some bitterness and ill-feeling between 
the experts of the Clan Ping-Pong and the 
experts of the Clan Table Tennis. Our 
Mr. Watson is perfectly capable of tran- 
scribing these emotions to paper if needs 
be, but it is his policy, as it is Scholastic’s, 
to kecp this sort of thing out of sport. 

If, from curiosity, you would like to 
know whether you are playing Ping-Pong 
or Table Tennis, you need only to look at 
the ball, the table, or the paddles to find 
out. All Ping-Pong equipment bears the 
name of Parker Bros., manufacturers of 
games in Salem, Mass., patent and copy- 
right owners of the name Ping-Pong. The 
name “Ping-Pong” is privately owned and 
you have to be careful how you toss it 
about. Parker Bros. have always owned 
the game, and all that belongs to it, 
having purchased rights to the name from 
an English firm. So, if you play with 
Parker Bros. equipment, you are playing 
Ping-Pong. If you play with equipment 
turned out by countless other manufactur- 
ers, you are playing Table Tennis. 

For many years there was no Table 
Tennis—just Ping-Pong. . It was not until 
ten or so years ago that rivals of. Parker 
Bros. worked up an adequate organiza- 
tion for putting Table Tennis on the map, 
or rather, in the parlor, gymnasium, club- 
room and arena. Yes, arena. The game, 
both Ping-Pong and Table Tennis, has 
been in the arena for a number of years 
now. Each has its national championship, 
the Ping-Pong championship being con- 
siderably the more fashionable and sev- 
eral years older. It has been held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York and 
the Palmer House in Chicago—not in the 
basement or some side room. Rawther 
not. Its setting was in the Grand Ball 
Room, with gilded and cushioned chairs, 
$3.09 admissions, and plenty of elegant 
spectators in soup & fish and backless 
gowns. Your Scholastic sports editor was 
practically insulted when he tried to gain 
admission to the Waldorf-Astoria event 
in 1932, because he had on his working 
clothes. 

Long a so-called parlor game, Ping- 
Pong and Table Tennis have been removed 
from the proximity of the bric-a-brac and 
piano, and placed where the players can 
really “go to it.” Good players need plenty 
of room behind the table for handling the 
smashes and lengthy top-spin drives that 
come across the net. They play a fierce 
game, and sweat profusely. They have a 
repertory of strokes and spin that would 
be a credit to any tennis player. In fact, 
many great tennis players are excellent 
Ping-Pongers and Table Tennisers, Bill 
Tilden among them. Fred Perry, the 
young Englishman who is our (U.S.A.) 
national singles tennis champion, is a 
whirlwind with the little paddle. One of 
the greatest women tennis champions of 
all time—Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman 
of Brookline, Mass., who won her first na- 
tional tennis title in 1910—captured the 
1933 Massachusetts state Ping-Pong cham- 
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pionship. Mrs. Wightman, Perry, Tilden 
and most Ping-Pong playing ¢ennis ex- 
perts use the tennis grip on the paddle. 
The tennis grip is generally used in Eu- 
rope. In the United States a majority of 
outstanding western men players use the 
penholder grip, while a majority of the 
outstanding eastern players use the tennis 
grip. A notable western exception is Cole- 
man Clark, national men’s champion in 
1933. 

Among the nationally ranked women 
players, the sixteen leaders are all tennis 
grippers. The national women’s singles 
champion is Jessie “Jay” Purves, girls’ 
physical director and coach at Main Town- 
ship High School, Des Plaines, Illinois. 

The penholder vs. tennis grip argument 
shows no signs of letting up. It is carried 
on with friendly vigor among the ranking 
players of the country, and on the pages 
of the official monthly magazine of the 
American Ping-Pong Association. 

In the early development of Ping-Pong 
in this country the penholder style of 
holding the bat was more the vogue. In 
recent years more and more beginners 
start out with the tennis grip. 

In the penholder grip the same face of 
the paddle is used for both backhand and 
forehand strokes. In the tennis grip the 
backhand and forehand are hit off oppo- 
site faces of the paddle. The advantages 
of the penholder over the tennis grip 
are to be found chiefly in “close to the 
table” play. When stroking from three 
or more feet behind the end of the table, 
the tennis grip has the advantage over the 
penholder, although many first-class pen- 
holders deny this. All players, perhaps, 
agree that the tennis grip is the better for 
smashes and kills of high-bouncing balls. 
Many penholders quickly change to a ten- 
nis grip when a ball bounces invitingly 
high. 





THE TENNIS GRIP 


Chester Wells, one of the few outstand- 
ing Eastern penholder grippers, writing 
in American Ping-Pong, in defense of the 
penholder grip, said: “Generally speaking, 
I might say that as far as the game has 
progressed today, the penholder grip 
seems able to hold its own with any other 
type. It is worthy of note that our 1932 
and 1933 national championship have each 
at one time or another within the past 
year dropped a match to ‘penholders.’ . . . 
Six out of the first ten nationally ranked 
players of this year are ‘penholders.’ ” 

There are slight variations of each of 
the two types of grips. These involve the 
placement of the thimb and forefinger. 
The tennis grip drawn here is the one used 
by Coleman Clark, former national run- 
nerup, and Jimmy Jacobson, who beat 
Clark in the 1933 final in Chicago. 

The 1934 national Ping-Pong champion- 
ship will be held in the Rainbow Room of 
the Carter Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio, April 
6, 7 and 8. 
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Who's Who in the News 
SUBSIDIZER 


Two facts describe ex-Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter Brown of Toledo. He spent 
four years in Har- 
vard. He spent 
twenty-five years in 
the ruthless arena 
of Ohio politics. In 
other words, when 
called upon to see 
that Republican jobs 
and favors reached 
the right people, he 
wore silk gloves for 
his dirty work. 

“Despite a _ con- 
science which his en- 
emies describe as “flexible” he has brains, 
courage, and a certain liberalism. He 
bolted the G. O. P. for T. Roosevelt. And 
though his efficient ballot counters took no 
chances on his election to a state constitu- 
tional convention, Brown was one of the 
most intelligent reform delegates. It is said 
his honest desire to give the postal depart- 
ment a sound management was only 
thwarted by the political difficulties of 
President Hoover, in whose behalf he 
corralled the 1932 nominating convention 
of Republican postmasters. 

Brown is no ordinary machine politician. 





He abhors soft-soap. Nothing works him |, 


up like a scrap. The Senate attack on the 
air monopolies he fostered with govern- 
ment funds finds him giving blow for 
blow. 

Wealth has come to him through poli- 
tics, law, investments, and oil. He likes 
holding office; has always wanted to ‘be 


a Senator. He also enjoys private - 


charity and cooking. 


ALL-AMERICAN 


Howard Harold Hanson, for ten years 
Director of the Eastman School of Music 
at Rochester, N. Y., 
is the author of the 
fifteenth American 
musical work to be 
presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company in the last 
twenty-five years. 
It is named “Merry 
Mount,” with a skill- 
ful libretto by Rich- 
ard L. Stokes, based 
on the story by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 
The music, say critics, was not so success- 
ful. By calling it “reminiscent,” they ac- 
cused Hanson of mild borrowing from 
Debussy, Brahms, and Wagner. Moreover, 
although on its own merits the music was 
sound enough, it did not altogether fit the 
story. 

Nevertheless, Hanson is credited with be- 
ing the author of what bids fair to be the 
most popular opera by an American. 
“Merry Mount” had its world premiere 
last May at Ann Arbor and its Metropoli- 
tan opening last month. With the help 
of Lawrence Tibbett as Parson “Wrest- 
ling” Bradford it went over big. 

Wahoo, Nebraska, was Hanson’s birth- 
place in 1896. He left his native heath to 
study music in Lincoln, New York, and 
Rome. At 19 he taught music at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, San Jose, and became 
Dean of Fine Arts when he was 21. 
Shortly thereafter, he won the Prix de 
Rome scholarship, and lived abroad until 
offered the Eastman School position. 

Among his other work are a “Nordic” 
symphony, several tone poems, and a clog 
dance. His frame is lean; his mobile face 
is pointed with a goat beard. 

















Mreudential Dolicies 
for Every Peed 


Elsewhere in this magazine will 
be found an article in which all 
phases and purposes of Life 
Insurance are interestingly dis- 
cussed by Dr. Andrews, a com- 
petent critic and student. 


You unquestionably will find 
your own requirements among 
them and whatever they may be 
The Prudential has a policy or 
policies that will serve your 
needs. 


Ask The Prudential Man or write 
direct to the Home Office for 
details. 








The Prudential 


Jnsurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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ART 





Still in time to get your entry 
ready for the 


Scholastic Contest Awards 


e ARTS & CRAFTS and 
@ ADVERTISING ART 


16 PRIZES IN ALL! 


Don’t miss this opportunity. Write 
now for our Scholastic Helps—a fine 
collection of designs and suggestions 
full of prize-winning ideas. 
They are absolutely free. 
yours today! 









Send he 


**Prang” Water Colors 
‘““Prang’’ Tempera 
Crayonex 









THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
382-482 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 





























Loneamans’ P iays 

Oo ne Act and Three Act. 

N ot hard to produce. 

G ood for schools, churches an! tuttle 
Theatres. 

Moderate royalties. 

A selected list. 

N o charge for the use of Director's Manu- 


scripts. 
Ss end for our free descriptive catalogue. 
THE PLAY DEPARTMENT 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 

















The Order of the Round Table is 

to all high school students in the field of 
creative writing. Students who wuts 
as Squires are notified by mail. 
lication of their work initiates tabnnts 
as Knights or Ladies of the Order 

All manuscripts should bear the name 
of the writer, age, grade, school, city, 
state, and teacher's name. 


ROUND 


Wilson Vocabulary 


fhe \\N my way to school I made a 
\ J sudden resolution. It was really 
a good resolution, quite noble, 
and oh, so worthy. The resolution, in gen- 
eral, had to do with a vocabulary, and the 
idea, in detail, was to impress the popu- 
lation with selected fifteen letter words 
which were to be recited glibly. . 
I started across the lawn with visions 
of myself as one of the world’s greatest 
orators. I could hear people saying of 
me, as they had said of Wilson, “Ah, 
what a wonderful vocabulary.” At that 
moment I felt that Wilson and I were 
kindred spirits. 

Just then one of my friends came run- 
ning toward me. 

“Did you get your history?” she yelled. 

I was not to be outdone. 

“Personally, I consider history rather 
superfluous,” I yelled back a trifle louder 
than she had. She stopped short, and 
looked at me in astonishment. Then she 
managed a smile. “Yes, I guess so,” she 
said weakly. 

“In fact,’ I continued, “the person who 
wrote our book is less than mediocre. 
Why, he didn’t even arrange the events in 
chronological order.” 

Plainly, this was more than she could 
stand. 

“Oh, say, I forgot. I—I have to study.” 
And she left as quickly as possible. I 
smiled with inward satisfaction. Every- 
thing was going beautifully, and I was 
well equipped for the next encounter.. It 
was not long in coming. I heard a fa- 
miliar voice behind me. 

“Say, wait a minute.” I paused obedi- 
ently. “What are you going to write on 
for your book report?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The usual ephemeral 
literature, I suppose.” I was bored. “The 
last book I read was positively ludicrous.” 

“My—er—Dad said that Brown’s books 
were—well—not bad,” she stammered in 
an awed tone. 

“Oh, the opinions of these bucolic peo- 
ple are rather flatulent,” I began airily, 
seornfully. She turned on me in a flash. 

“You stop calling my father carbolic. 
T’ll not stand for it!” 

“But, my dear—” I protested. 

“You shut up! You think you’re so 
brilliant using big words.” 

“What an amusing anecdote this will 
make,” I commented mentally, trying to 
keep from being crestfallen. - “Just a 
little idiosyncrasy,” I explained aloud. 

“Kindly keep your sweet little vocabu- 
lary to yourself,’ she told me, and 
walked away. 

For one moment I was_ speechless. 
Slowly, the fact dawned upon me that 
my friends did not care for Wilson vo- 
cabularies. Those two abrupt exits had 
shown to me that the masses would fail 
to be impressed. I realized that the 
world would never discover that it had 
lost a great orator. 

I entered the school building sorrow- 
fully. 

“Oh, Rubena, what do you call that 
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stuff that you take to keep poison from 
being poisonous?” asked an ambitious 
chemistry student. 

The word antidote burned on my 
tongue, but I suppressed it with the feel- 
ing of a martyr going to the stake. “Oh 
—ah—something like anecdote, isn’t it,” 
I murmured vaguely. “I can’t quite re- 
member, you know.” 


—Rubena Welch, 16, Delano Union 
H. 8., Richgrove, Cal. Miss Mary 
Salber, Teacher. 


The Hour of Dusk 


In the hour of dusk, I remember 
A voice, and laughter; 

Fallen petals 

And the silence after. 


In the hour of dusk, I remember 
Light, and laughter sending 
Arms of darkness 

To lift me at the hours ending. 


—Alice Williams, 18, Cheyenne Mt. 
H. 8., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Lloyd Shaw, Teacher. 


Up With the Times 


Mother and dad believe they are up 
with the times. I don’t. Dad is ahead of 
mother, though. Almost too far. He uses 
some mixed-up slang, and tries to keep 
from falling when he does the newest dips 
with me. Mother thinks the clothes styles 
are terrible; says they make her look too 
young. Dad got mad when she told him 
this; said that was the trouble; she didn’t 
care what she looked like any more. But 
it wasn’t until after he said he didn’t 
want people to think that he had married 
a woman older than himself that she 
bought a new-fangled hat. 

Mother isn’t herself when she’s all “mod- 
erned up” with new clothes and rouge. 
She doesn’t wear lipstick, for she can’t 
put it on straight. For a long time Dad 
didn’t realize that he hurt Mother’s feel- 
ings when he told her how to fix her 
hair, and what kind of clothes to buy, be- 
cause she just bought them and that was 
all. But the other night when he read 
her a reducing ad, Mother got mad; said 
she wished he had married some blonde 
doll, who .would think of nothing but her 
figure and clothes. I believe he realized 
then, for he just looked at me. And I 
nodded. 


—Eileen Hughes, 17, West Seattle 


(Wash.) High School. Belle 
McKenzie, Teacher. 
@ 
Snow ! 


Snow is white and cold 
Like the sheets of a hospital bed 
Heedlessly oppressing the living 

. and covering the dead. 


—Louise M. Dahl, 17, Post Graduate, 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Amy M. Riddlestorffer, Teacher. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Teacher Boners 


A choice of any Modern Library or 
Everyman’s Library book to any student 
who has a genuine teacher boner pub- 
lished here. 





Gym Teacher (instructing tumblers)— 
“Double up and break your arms when 
you fall."—J. F. 





‘Chemistry Teacher (demonstrating an 
experiment)—“If the contents of this 
glass would explode, I should be blown 
through the roof.” Then, to give the stu- 
dents a better view of the experiment, he 
said, “Come closer so you can follow me.” 
—I. V. 

Geometry Teacher: “A line is straight 
unless otherwise.”—H. D. 








English Teacher: “What is your outside 
reading?” 
Student: “The Life of Lincoln.” 
Teacher: “Which life?” 
—G. 8. 
* 


Student Boners 


An eight months’ subscription to your 
choice of any magazine in Scholastic’s 


Periodical Service is offered for every au- 


ithentic student boner published here. 





One of Hawthorne’s best known works 
is “The Red Envelope.”—M. A. 





Teacher: “What do I mean when I say, 
‘Be concrete’?” 
Student: “Act hard.” 
—E. M. K. 





U.S.S.R. is United States Second Roose- 
velt.—P. P. 





Teacher: “Now the word organ has sev- 
eral meanings. What is one?” 
Student: “Well, it is a kind of a trail.” 
—H. M. L. 





“Sit” means to stay a short time and 
“set” means to stay a long time.—H. M. S. 





Naturalization is the process by means 
of which unborn Americans become citi- 
zens.—I. B. M. 

& 

One million words of stock-market ad- 
vice boiled down to ten words: “Stocks 
will go up tomorrow if they don’t go 
down.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 





Two friends were discussing radio pro- 
grams. 

“Do you think children understand and 
appreciate these bedtime stories?” in- 
quired one. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” answered the 
other. “I noticed, however, that little 
Helen went to sleep very nicely on a hash 
recipe last night.” 

* 


Johnny—“Mom, won’t you give me that 
candy now?” 

Mom—“Didn’t I tell you I wouldn’t give 
you any unless you kept still?” 

Johnny—“Yes, but 7 

Mom—‘“Well, the longer you keep still, 
the sooner you'll get it.” 





—Pathfinder. 
* 
Maid—-Shall I take this little rug out 
and beat it? 
Man—That’s no rug, that’s my room- 
mate’s towel—Brown Jug. 
= 
Student—School doesn’t amuse me, but 
you ought to see my father’s face when 
he’s doing my homework! 
—Le Rire. 
* 


“My wife has the worst memory I ever 
heard of.” 
“Forgets everything, eh?” 
“No; remembers everything.” 
—El Paso World News. 
* 
Shakespeare planted two hundred and 
fifty puns in Love’s Labor Lost: 
* 
Angry Papa—“So you are at the bot- 
tom of your class!’ 
Son—“But, father, it isn’t my fault. The 
boy below me was expelled!” 
—N. Y. American. 





LATE COMERS CAN 
BE WINNERS — 


until March 


There’s an extra pleasure if you enter the 
Eldorado Scholastic Contest late—but not too 
late to meet the closing date and win a prize. 


Until midnight, March 20th, your drawings are 
as eligible as any others for $50, $25, $15, and 
Urging you to enter— 


five $5 prizes. 


ERNEST WATSON RECOMMENDS 
THE ELDORADO PENCIL PALETTE: 


“In executing the drawing shown, I used my Eldorado 
Pencil Palette with 7 degrees of leads: 4B and HB for the 
deep black tones, 2H and H for the most delicate tints, 
HB and B for the light grays, 2B and 3B for darker grays 


‘This pencil palette demon- 
strates the rich color and texture 
in pencil work. It captures sun- 
light, shadow, the shifting play 
of light that brings a dead thing 
tolife. Make use of the palette.” 


Cirele March 20th on your calen- 
dar as the contest deadline. For 
full details write Scholastic, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Dept. 115-J, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





20th 


Cornice Frag- 

ment, Temple of 

Jupiter, Baalbek, 
Syria 
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postage prepaid 





Please send me, post prepaid, the vol 
numbers | have circled below 
7 8 9 12 18 22 23 
30 31 32 44 45 4 57 
77 80 82 94 101 102 104 
’ 133 135 140 144 153 154 155 
200 234 236 238 #$%240 244 «£242 
304 306 325 329 352 381 382 
422 425 426 439 453 454 464 
509 524 531 538 539 579 588. 
631 696 726. 742 1763 1764 167 
800E S800F 806 808 809 810 819 





BIOGRAPHY 


Spocisl Offer 


Any 5 volumes for $3.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

[pq 9 === = eee ee ee ee eee eee eee 
Scholastic Bookshep, 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

of Everyman's Library whose 


24 25 27 28 29 
62 63 64«C*sSTA 713 
119 120 121 122 123 
160 169 170 174 180 
243 294 295 296 300 
393 394 405 406 421 
472 480 495 501 502 
592 601 620 625 630 
769 779 8008 s800C 800D 
870 


@ Here are the great books from these and-other fields, selected 


from Everyman's Library for you by Mrs. May Lamberton Becker. 


BIOGRAPHY 
601 BUCHANAN, Life and adventures of Audu- 
bon the Naturalist 


CLASSICAL 

62 AESCHYLUS, Lyrical Dramas 
9 AURELIUS, Meditations 

63 EURIPIDES Pla 

453 HOMER, the itiad 


HOMER, The Od 
64 PLATO, The Republic. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
12 EMERSON, Essays (Both Series) 
439 MACAULAY, Miscellaneous 
Essays and Lays of Ancient Rome 


FICTION 
870 AINSWORTH, Rookwood 


23 USTEN, Mansfield Park 
25 AUSTE N; proruonats Abbey and Persuasion 
22 AUSTEN, Pri oe one greiys ice 
539 BAKER Cast Up By the Sea 
169 LZAC, Eugenie Grandet 
170 BALZA C, Old Goriot 
800E BARB , Under Fire 
304. BLACKMORE, Lorna Doone 
119 BORROW, Lavengro 
120 BORROW, Romany Rye 
243 BRONTE, Wuthering Heights 
352 BURNEY, Evali ne 
800C BUTLER, Erewho 
464 COLLINS, The Woman in White 
71 COOPER, Dee 














236 DICKENS, Bleak House 

242 Di NS, David Copperfield 

240 KENS, Dombey & Son 

234 DICKENS, Great Expectations 

241 Di . Martin Chuzzlewit 

238 DICKENS, Nicholas Nickleby 

294 DICKENS, Our Mutual Friend 

102 DICKENS, Tale of Two Cities 

501 DOSTOIEFFSKY, Crime and Punishment 
583 DANA, Two Years Before the Mast 





174 DUMAS, Black Tulip 
DUM AS, Chicot the Jester 
433-394 DUM AS, Count of Monte Cristo, 2 Vols. 
27 ELIOT, Adam Bede 
325 ELIOT, itt on the Floss 
121 ELIOT: Silas Ma:ner 
808 FLA UBERT ,.Madame Bovary 
524 GASKELL. ‘Sylvia's Lovers 
GISSING, Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
726 GOGOL, Dead Souls 
295 GOLDSMITH Vicar of Wakefield 
HORNE, Scarlet Letter 
592 Ha WIHORNE The Blythedale Romance 
800B HUDSON, The Purple Land 
422 HUGO, Notre Da 
509 HUGO, Toilers a "the Sea 
296 





KINGSL Y, Hereward the Wake 

28 KINGSLEY, Ravenshoe 

7 , Three Midshipmen 
80 LYTTON, Last Days of Pompeii 

18 LYTTON, Last of the Barons 
160 pew AT, Masterman Ready 

82 ARRYAT, Mr. Midshipman baty 
180 MELVILLE, Typee 
123 MULOCK, John Halifax, Gentleman 

29 READE, Cloister and the Hearth 


80¢ 


Each 
id Everyman's Library is a coliection of the world’s greatest literature—900 
Postpaid Every shed! Each of the books listed above is a great book. dis- 
tinguished by strict integrity mm _ os Eyed monger -. 
per volume. s 4 easil person 
great Sooke of the ‘World, out of your allowance. e Send the ee ae eee am, a 


millions that have been publi 


uniform — Anz the 
library of truly 


WHY NOT START YOUR PERSONAL LIBRARY NOW 


























71 SCO Ay ste ol of Nigel 
133 SCOTT, Guy Mannering 
135 SCO * Kenilworth 
1 SCOTT, Quentin Durward 
144 rar * The Talisman 
763 STEV IN, Treasure Island and Kidnapped 


764 TEVENSON, Master of Ballantrae and 
The Black Arrow 
767 STEVENSON, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and 


Island Nights’ Entertainment, 
In the South Seas 

73 THACKERAY, Cm Esmond 
425-426 THACKERA Lh arg oy 2 Vols. 
800F TO. INSON, Sea The Jungle 

30 TROLLOPE, eae Jonsn 
742 TURGENIEV, Fathers and Sons 
779 VERNE, Five Weeks in a Balloon, etc. 
329 YON GE, D Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 
579 YONGE. The Lances of Lynwood 


HISTORY 

31-32 CARLYLE, French Revolution, 2 Vols. 

480 Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers 

300 CREASY, Fifteen Decisive Bottles of the World 
57 FROISSART, Chronicles of England, France 


nd Spa 
405-406 yon 2 Vols. 


JUVENILE 
472 BULLFINCH, Age of Fable 
538 BODE: Hi inocchio 


531 NE, ek Told Tales 
8 LAMB, "Teles from Shakespeare 
806 LEAR, ‘Book of Nonsense 


PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 


200 ST. AUGUSTINE, Confessions 
64 PLATO, Republic 


POETRY & SRAMA 


625-696 BJORNSON 
502 OW (NING, Mho'R Ring and the Book 
94 BU Poems 


63 EURIPIDES, Plays 

381 Everyman and ee Miracle Plays 
453 HOMER, wee iad 

454 er ER, The Odyssey 


EATS 
382 LONGFELLOW, Poems, 1893-1866 
45-46 MALORY, Morte D’Arthur, 2 Vols. 
819 ee: ~ ‘Omar Khayyam and Six Plays of 


153 SHAKESPEARE, Comedies of 

154 SHAKESPEA ARE, Histories ” es Poems of 
155 SHA AKESPEARE, Tragedies of 

44 TENNYSON, Poems, Vol. 2 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
495 Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary 
809-810 nctonary of Quotations and Proverbs, 2 


630-631 Roget's Thesaurus, 2 Vols. 


SCIENCE 
104 DARWIN, 


TRAVEL 
306 MARCO POLO, Travels 


Voyage of the “Beagle” 


80¢ 


Each 
books out of all the Postpaid 
Each volume is attractively and enllermby bound in 


the coupon now. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP 


155 E. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


Report Cards Out 

NEWTON, MASS.—Report cards were 
abolished here by John Lund, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, because “they are unfair; 
they foster unhealthy competition; they 
do not convey any really helpful informa- 
tion to parents.” In place of cards, 
teachers are sending personal letters twice 
a year to parents, commenting on the 
Physical Health, Mental Health, Social At- 
titudes, Work Habits, and Achievement 
of the student. 


MARCH 3, 





Walking Dictionary 

NEW HAMPTON, N. H.—Theodore 
Harding scored 138 in a possible 150 in 
the Inglis English Vocabulary School given 
to students at New Hampton School. 
This test, developed at the Human Engi- 
neering Laboratories of Stevens Tech 
(See Literary Leads, Feb. 17, Schol.), 
has never permitted anyone so far to 
make a perfect score. 123 is the average 
score of college graduates. College fresh- 
men average 108. Major executives aver- 
age 143. Professor Chase scored 146, four 
better than the college professor’s average. 
—B. A. Jenkins, Editor, New Hampton 
Manitou. 





High School of Art 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—At the suggestion 
of Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, New York’s 
Board of Education plans to build a high 
school given principally to instruction in 
arts and crafts. LaGuardia also hopes to 
establish a high school of music for New 
York City. 





Secondary School Standards 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Four regional 
school and college associations have ap- 
propriated $4,500 to establish standards 
of instruction and guiding principles for 
preparatory and high schools in_ the 
United States. Carl A. Jessen, of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education, is secretary for 
committees doing this work. 


Fun! 

NEWPORT NEWS (VA.) H. S. Radio 
music in the cafeteria and a roller skating 
rink were scheduled for installation here 
to help students enjoy the noon hour. 
Those who wish may study. 


More Funl 
MAMARONECK, N. Y.— Organized 
noon hour activities for students in Mama- 
roneck H. S. now include dancing, ping- 
pong, bridge, chess, checkers, and reading. 
Ping-pong tables were constructed in the 
manual training shops. 








School News Broadcast 

TACOMA, WASH.—A radio program, 
the Washington High School Reporter, 
is broadcast weekly over KJR by Al 
Schuss to acquaint the citizens of Wash- 
ington with the activities and achieve- 
ments of Washington high ‘schools. The 
program is a reply to interests which 
seek to reduce tax appropriations for 
schools. 





Letters for Scholars 
CHICAGO, ILL.—For achievement in 
music, speech, dramatics, writing, and 
art, twenty-two members of the graduat- 
ing class at Englewood H. S. received 
major letters. 





Student League 
DETROIT, MICH. — Students of 
eleven high schools here have organized 
the Detroit Student League to fight 
threatened curtailment of the school 
program. 


Debate Rekeretich List 


(Concluded from page 17) 


Cushman, R. E., Leading Constitutional De- 
cisions. F. S. C Crofts, New York, 2. 
Dickinson, John, Administrative Justice and 
the Supremacy of Law in_the United States. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1927. 
Dodd, W. E., Woodrow Wilson and His Work. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York, 


"Teisian, E. M., and D. N. Rowe, American 
Constitutional History. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York, 3. 

Goodnow, Frank J., Principles of Constitutional 
Government. Harper and Brothers. New York, 


1916. 

Hamilton, A., et al., The rtccaiet (i; & 
Lodge, ed.) Mase 69-72. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, “1900. 

Munro, W. B., Government of the United 
States. Macmillan Co., New York, 


Rogers, Lindsay, The American Senate. A. A. 
Knopf, New York, 1926. 

Stanwood, A History of the Presidency. 
2v. Houghton- Mifflin Co., New York, 1898-1916. 

Taft, W. H., Our Chief Magistrate and. His 


Powers. Columbia University Press, New York, 
916. 
Tugwell, Rexford, The Industrial Discipline 


and the Governmental Acts. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1933. 

Wilson, W., Constitutional Government in the 
United States. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1908. 

Young, J. T., The New American Government 
and its Work. Macmillan Co., New York, 1933. 


(b) ARTICLES 

Arnold, T. W., and W. A. Sturges, “The 
Progress of the New Administration,” Yale Re- 
view, vol. 22 (Summer, 1933), pp. 656- -677. 
Beard, C. A., “Congress Under Fire,” Yale Re- 
view, vol. 22 (Autumn, 1932), pp. 35-51. 
Boudin, L. B., “Is Economic Planning Con- 
stitutional?’”’ Georgetown Law Journal, vol. 21 
(March-May, 1933), pp. 253-290. 

Burdic >. K., “The Treaty Making Power,’ 
gaa Affairs, ‘vol. 10 (Jan., 1932), pp. 265- 


Corbin, J., ““‘The New Deal and the Constitu- 
tion,” Forum, ol. 90 (Aug., 1933), pp. 92-96. 

Corey, H., “Roads Around the Constitution,” 

New Outlook, vol, 162 (Nov., 1933), pp. 21°25. 

awson, M., “The Supreme Court and the 
New Deal,” Harper’s, vol. 167 (Nov., 1933), 
pp. 641-652. 

Dickinson, J., ‘‘Administrative Law and Fear 
of Bureaucracy,” American Bar Association 
Journal, vol. 14 (Oct.-Nov., 1928), pp. 513-516, 
597-602. 

Hazlett, H., “Without Benefit of Congress; 
Proposal for a a o ed Scribner’s, 
vol. 92 (July, 1932), 

Hutchinson, Pr... “4 "Final ‘Verdict of Recov- 
ery,” Forum, vol. 90 (Sept., 1933), pp. 141-147. 

“Is the Increasing Power of the President 
Improving the American Government?” Con- 
gressional Digest, vol. 12 (Nov., 1933), pp. 257- 
286 


Kern, P., “The President as a Dictator in the 
Light of Our History,’’ New York Times, March 
29, 1933, sec. 9 p. 2. 

LaFollette S., “The rege Revolution,” 
Current History, vol. 39 (Oct., 1933), p. 7-13 

Laski, H. J., “President Roosevelt and Foreign 
Opinion,” Yale Review, vol. 22 (Summer, 4933), 
pp. 707-713. 

Lindley, E. K., “War on the Brain Trust,” 
Scribner's, vol. 94 (Nov., 1933), pp. 257-266. 

Lippmann, W., “The ‘Causes’ of Political | In- 
difference Today,’ Atlantic Monthly, vol. 139 
(Feb., 1927), pp. 261-268. 

Metcalf, H. C., “A New Industrial Partner- 
ship,” ey American Review, vol. 236 (Dec., 
1933), pp. 531-538. 

Munro, W. B.,. “Our President’s Increasing 
Power,’ Eueuane History, vol. 33 (March, 1931), 
pp. 825-829 

Nevins, A., “Tides of Presidential Power,” 
New York Times Magazine (June 4, 1933). 

gg, F. A., “Does America Need a Dictator,” 
Current History, vol. 36 (Sept., 1932), pp. 641- 
648. 


Patterson, E. M., ‘‘Federal versus State Juris- 
diction in ‘American Life,” American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Annals, vol. 129 
(Jan., 1927), pp. en ot 
ll, T. R., “Spinning Out the Executive 
* New Republic, vol. 48 (Nov. 17, 1926) 


371. 

Ritchie, Albert, “Back to States’ Rights,” 
World’s Work, vol. 47 (March, 1924), pp. 525- 

Strout, R. L., “The New Deal and the Su- 
preme Court,” North American Review, vol. 236 
(Dec., 1933), pp. 484-491. 

Tugwell, R. G., Peeedhaeiibiss in a Changing 
World,” Review of Reviews, vol. 88 (Aug., 
1933), pp. 33-34. 
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Freehand Drawing Division 


HIGGINS AWARD CONTEST 


CLOSES MARCH 15! 





WIN A PRIZE: 
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ELECT a subject that appeals to 

you. Work it out in drawing ink 
—with brush, pen, or both. In Black 
or Colored Drawing Inks. With no 
other type of art work can you ap- 
preciate the same thrill as you do 
— drawing and painting in drawing 
ink. 


Three Interesting Divisions 


Prizes are awarded for mechanical 
drawings and for freehand work in 
black and colored drawing inks. Three 
interesting divisions! Surely you will 
find in at least one of these an outlet 
for your ability and your preference. 
Learn how to draw and paint in 
drawing ink from Arthur L. Guptill, 
America’s best known authority who 
covers the subject thoroughly in 
“With Brush and Pen”, a highly in- 
teresting and attractive brochure. 
Learn from “The Romance of Indus- 
try”, prepared by H. Constantine, 
Director of Industrial Education, Pas- 
saic Schools, of the fascinating appli- 
cations of mechanical drawing to in- 
dustry of today. Send us a carton 
that contained a new bottle of Hig- 
gins’ Drawing Ink—Black or a Color— 
and we will forward BOTH of these 
intriguing leaflets to you. There is 
still time for you to make a drawing 
and win a prize. Use the coupon below! 
Contest details at no obligation. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information desired): 
0 Interesting sheets on mechanical and freehand drawing, 


for which I enclose a carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink. 


CO Details of the Higgins’ Award Contests, at no obligation: 
MING ss: 06560 'ss. 5056 on 00. dceniwa ssepbacdiod shenee 
Address . . 


Your school and drawing teacher... 22.0.0... 02.000 cee 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 

ially wel Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 





Are Scholars Unpopular? 


Dear Editor: 

There are some students in every 
high school who are _ ignorant 
enough to ridicule their fellow stu- 
dent who wishes to enter into class- 
room discussion or otherwise express him- 
self. In most cases the cause of these ac- 
tions is jealousy, since they are not intel- 
ligent enough to put their own thoughts 
into words. The majority, however, have 
a respect and secret admiration for the 
brainy one and try to build themselves up 
rather than to tear him down. 

The subjects treated in Scholastic are 
certainly not above the head of the aver- 
age student, and as you are writing for 
him, remember that he doesn’t need a 
primer, but the intelligent, unbiased maga- 
zine which you are giving him. 

—Jean Gibney, 
Saranac Lake (N. Y.) H. 8. 
a 


Viva Exams 
Dear Forum: 

Final examinations exercise your mem- 
ory. They are a summary of the semes- 
ter’s work. They contain facts which you 
should know after twenty weeks of study. 
If you have studied correctly there need 
not be any “high pressure cramming” be- 
fore tests. If every day studies have 
clicked in your brain, you will find final 
reviewing easy. 

Marjorie Strunk, 
Northeast H. 8., Kansas City, Mo. 
* 
Real Stories 
Dear Sir: 

The thirty-two students in Miss Hick- 
man’s English One class spend five min- 
utes of several periods during the week 
discussing articles in Scholastic. We feel 
that some of the stories call for too great 
a stretch of imagination. Give us stories 


that could really happen. 
—English One, Princeton, Mo. 


* 
Under Rated 
Dear Editor: 

Our English 12 class protests against 
the editorial in the February 3rd _ issue. 
Although we do not claim to be learned 
in every phase of economic and social 
problems we certainly profess to have a 
more stationary hold on life than mere 
“comic strip readers.” 

On the other hand, we feel that our 
home-life tends to retain our childishness; 
therefore, the main objective of the 
younger generation is to break down this 
barrier and cultivate a more mature out- 
look on life. 

—Marjorie Moller and Clarence Kellner, 

Scribner (Nebr.) H. S. 


Student Court 


Dear Forum: 
The student government in 
our school is modeled after the 
Federal Government. The ju- 
dicial branch consists of a Su- 
preme Court, made up of three 
faculty members, and a School 
Court, composed of three stu- 
dents. The conduct of pupils 
outside the classroom comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Schoel Court. 
Witnesses are cross-examined by the 
Attorney-General, who is a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, and by counsel for 
the accused. The Court is effective and 
at the same time educational. 

Before adopting plans for a _ student 
court it is necessary to make certain that 
it will not be looked upon as a novelty. 
If taken seriously by the student body, 
it is assured of success. 

—Lloyd A. Brewer, 

Montgomery Co. H. 8., Rockville, Md. 


Retire Old Teachers 


Dear Editor: 

Teachers over sixty-five should be put 
on a pension. Some teachers have taught 
for years; if they stop they will have no 
income, therefore they don’t stop. I won- 
der what others think about this. 

—Ida May Douglas, 
Northeast H. 8., Independence, Mo. 


Heedless Youth 
Dear Editor: 

It is said. that the youth of today shall 
prevent wars and accomplish other great 
reforms. I do not think so. It is the 
youth of today that is the most crazy for 
war. And I am afraid we will forget this 
depression too soon. 

I do not think, however, that Scholastic 
has too deep material for the high school 
student. To many, the political part of 
the magazine will not be interesting, but it 
is not because of the density of the ma- 
terial. It is just because they don’t care 
for political or current problems to any 
great extent. 

—Alice Ridenaur, Plentywood, Mont. 

* 


Serious Youth 
Dear Editor: 

I do not agree with the idea that the 
high school student of today is not seri- 
ous enough or hasn’t enough mentality to 
understand the Scholastic. You will find 
many. high school students interested in 
such weighty problems as the prévention 
of another war or bettering the depression 
conditions. In Public Speaking we have 
our most exciting discussions on the War 
Debts and the N.R.A. 

I don’t think that people should be 
alarmed by the fact that the youngsters 
seem to like jokes and comic strips better 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


SCHOLASTIC _ 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEG 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. Liberal 
arts, science. A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. de- 
. Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
. National patronage. 81st year. Moderate 
Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 

-D., Pres., Box S Jenkintown, Pa. 














2. 3, 4-year norma! courses ip 
Physical Education and in 
Dramatic Arts leading to a 

egree. 1 and 2-year Secre- 
tarial. 2-year Junior College. 
Placement service, Dormitories 
Catalog 


SCHOOLS, ING. 
Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 





FINE. AND APPLIED ARTS 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
ty COMMERCIAL ART : Illustration ; Fash- 
ion Drawing : interior Decoration : Life 
drawing, painting; one, two year courses. 
a tuition, start any time. Dormitories. 
§ 





Students’ work sold. Booklet. 130 Stanwix 
St.,. Pittsburgh, Pa. Willis Shook, Director 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “Uncle Sam”’ 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 
opportunity for High School grad- 
uates. Many early examinations 
expected. Write immediately for 
free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and _ full particulars 
telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. B284 Rochester, N. Y 








than other forms of literature. You have 
to admit that they are amusing! When a 
point is brought out in them, it sticks. It 
would be a good idea to start a system of 
teaching by comic strips. 
—Frieda Raess, Plentywood, Mont. 
* 


Religion for Home 


Dear Sir: 

In a public high school it is impossible 
to give religion much emphasis. Attended 
by students of many different religious 
sects, our schools would soon be a chaos 
of religious arguments. Certainly religion 
should be important in our lives, but re- 
ligious training must be confined to home 
and church. If these two do their duty 
there should be no need to bring religion 
into the schools. 

—Teresa Hames, 
West Bend H. 8., Fredonia, Wis. 
Teacher, Miss Nickolson. 


« 
The Write Wing 


The following students wish to receive 
letters from others who are interested in 
writing: 

V. A. Johnson, 6242 S. Verde, Tacoma, Wash. 

Eleanor Simpkins, 153 Grant St., Salem, N. J. 

Catherine all, 56 Front St., Salem, N. } 

Elizabeth Carter, East Grant St., Salem, N. J. 

Jeanne Altergott, 2832 E. 11th St., Kansas 


City, Mo. i 
Ellen Garnett, Shelbyville, Mo. 
Kathryn Calvert, Monroe City, Mo. 
Kathleen Babb, Emden, Mo. 





*“Sehool Spirit Visible and Alive” 


is the easiest way to describe our famous Knockabout sports jackets, now sweeping the nation, 
Get in with Dartmouth, Bates, Ga. Tech, Central, Florida and the rest—wear something that 
shows the world you’re proud of that fighting team. Your school insignia and name beautifully 


embroidered into the back; your own name and class year on front. 


All school colors. 


Rapidly 


displacing sweaters for awards and class jackets, peppier, more stylish, modern; wears longer. 
Nothing to compare with them in entire nation. Write for catalog or see the coach—he has one! 


Who will get agency for your school? Must be recommended. 


WATCH THAT PANTHER! 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Teachers’ Column 


As noted in Literary Leads, one major 
work in English education should be in- 
struction in letter writing. The Student 
Forum ought to be helpful in this respect. 
Even letters of condolence, congratulation, 
inquiry, or application, which are most 
familiar to common experience, may find 
a space in the Forum if they are ad- 
dressed to public characters on public 


issues. 
a 


Another recommendation of the report 
was for increased familiarity with mod- 
ern writers, of whom the best representa- 
tives appear in Scholastic’s English sec- 
tion. Since this bragging has gone so far, 
it might also be mentioned that the free 
reading recommended in the government 
monograph has received encouragement 
from the Scholastic Reading Race, an- 
nounced on page 25, September 30th. 


Social studies students who have read 
the series on “Running Your Financial 
Life” will wish to investigate what is a 
fair rate to. pay for life insurance. In 
addition to the rates of mutual and stock 
insurance companies, have them investi- 
gate government rates for insured sol- 
diers and veterans, the Massachusetts 
Mutual Savings Banks insurance and the 
Canadian government insurance. If they 
can not obtain information in the library, 
assign students to write for information 
to the Congressional Library. 


Only Yesterday, mentioned by Mrs. 
Becker, is a history of the U. S. from the 
end of the war up to the 1929 slump. With 
the news stories in Scholastic as a basis, 
let a few students try to write a history 
of the last five months. It will be good 
review practice and it will help them to 
establish a thread of continuity in current 
affairs. If possible, have them first read 
Only Yesterday. 

* 


Apart from the question of whether 
the air-mail contracts granted were legal 
or not, students ought to ponder whether 
those who are faced with the Senate in- 
vestigation are behaving with the appear- 
ance of innocence or guilt. Another and 
more fundamental question is, Ought 
private enterprises to be subsidized with 
government funds? : 


Labor groups in France have recently 
employed temporary general strikes as a 
demonstration of the power they had to 
oppose usurpation of power by fascist 
dictators. Why was a general strike not 
called in Germany before the arrival of 
Hitler? Why did the call for a general 
strike in Vienna fail? Could the farmers 
and laborers of the United States execute 
a general strike successfully today? Why 


not? 
2 


The radio play is suggested for Oral 
English. 
* 


What are the merits of the first sen- 
tence in “For My Lady”? Recently, stu- 
dents asked Scholastic to print stories that 
“could really happen.” ‘This story could 
really have happened, but does it give an 
impression of reality? 





Teachers: Investigate Scholastic’s Periodical 
Service. Your choice of free subscriptions to 
sixteen quality magazines with group orders for 
Scholastic. Inquire: Subscription Department, 





Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 






Civil War in Austria 


(Concluded from page 22) 


bound to drive thousands of his former 
supporters straight_into the Nazi ranks. 

To explain this seemingly mad action, 
those who had followed developments in 
Eurepe closely advanced the theory that 
Chancellor Dollfuss had sold out to 
Mussolini. In their view, the Italian dic- 
tator had said to him, “If you will crush 
the Socialists, I will support your fight 
against the Nazis with men and arms.” 
For Mussolini wants to build up a group 
of satellite states in Central Europe to 
offset the Little Entente of France. 
Austria and Hungary are essential to his 
design. But Socialists would never sub- 
mit to the domination of Italy, and so 
they had to be destroyed. 






SHERLOCK HOLMES—No. 6 


Find the missing words. They are all 
in this issue. Complete rules are in the 
January 27th issue. 


) Pare wernt , which looks iike dirty tallow, is 
secreted by the - 7... 5:25. 5653% as a protection 
against irritating substances in his ........ and 

2. President Roosevelt has decided to regulate 
the sugar industry establishing ........ for 
production in all U. S. territories and in 
and by paying bain RRP RES 2X their acreage 
with funds raised by taxing sugar ......... 

3. The aggressors in the Austrian 
war were the army and police under the command 
@ -28ichese and Prince von Stahremberg’s 
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Send for our 24-page 
showing hundreds of Ring 
Pins at Factory Prices 
& K. GROUSE COMPANY 

46 Bruce Ave. Ne. Attleboro, Mass. 
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ARE We LIVING IN A DOOMED ERA 


? 





and Fascism are running stronger. 


Roosevelt and Russia have made 


I AMERICA on the brink of revolution? World tides of Bolshevism 


Americans 


“revolution conscious’’. 


Yet Roosevelt’s National Re-- 


covery Act in no sense constitutes a revolution; while Russia has sur- 


vived two momentous upheavals. 


as a topic of polite conversation and the word calls for clarification. 
Don’t parrot prejudice and propa- 
Be different, be intelligent, be informed! 
at stake? The foreign editor of the “(Review of Reviews” 


mistake evolution for revolution! 
ganda. 


Revolution is crowding the weather 


Don’t 


What are the principles 
has written a 


terse, brilliant book that enables the average man to grasp the significance 


of current political trends. 


Handbook of REVOLUTIONS 


By Roger Shaw 


ogee author selects twenty of history’s 
important revolts against established 
order. He discoveres anew the origins of 
revolutionary ideas and ideals, the chal- 
lenges to oppression whether from tyran- 
nical emperors, from bigotry, from privi- 
leged classes, from dominating parents, or 
from a selfish male sex. He tells the thrill- 
ing story of humanity’s ceaseless struggle 
for the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

The author discovers six kinds of revo-: 
lution: (1) national, (2) bourgeois, (3) pro- 
letarian, (4) religious, (5) sex, and (6) 
palace intrigue. Behind the problems of 
maintaining a gold standard, or of paying 
veterans’ bonuses are fundamental con- 
cepts of government on which Americans 
are not in agreement. Many who con- 
sider themselves capitalists are socialists 
in act and speech. Would 
it startle you to learn that 
your own notions align 
you with Fascism? Know 
yourself! i 

You will learn that 
scarlet flags, embattled 1 
farmers and dollar diplo- | 
macy are by no means | 
modern. We borrowed | 

I 
| 
| 


our national set-up from nn eae ae 
the French: their doctrine 
of nationalism; their ver- Address...... 


tical brotherhood of all 


French citizens. Did you know that Spar- 
tacus, who led a revolt of gladiators against 
Roman despotism in 73 B.C., was as red 
as Lenin? Bolshevists, whose doctrine is 
internationalism, advocate a horizontal 
world brotherhood of proletarians. Few sen- 
sational talkers who predict fire and sword 
know the whys and wherefores of reigns of 
terror and headsmen’s axes. You will not 
lay down the HANDBOOK OF REVOLU- 
TIONS until you have read it through. 
Then, keep it on your library table for con- 
founding impromptu debaters. 

Roger Shaw’s up-to-the-minute handbook 
is now on the presses. Reserve your copy 
with the convenient coupon below, and 
secure a first edition, picturesquely illus- 
trated with cartoons and engravings, and 
attractively clothbound in flaming red, 
stamped in gold.. 


Pin a $1 bill to the coupon. If not delighted, return 
the book in § days and your dollar will be refunded. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Reserve a first-edition copy of Roger Shaw’s HANDBOOK of REVO- 


LUTIONS for me. 
order). If not delighted, I may return the book within 5 days and you 


will refund my money. 


Sch-3-34 


I am enclosing one dollar (cash, check or money- 
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CO Check here if you wish book personally autographed by the author 
































WE understand your enthusi- 
asm, Mr. Fox. But—all we 
really wanted tosay is this: A lotof 
people who are listless, logy, who 
*‘don’t know what's the matter 
with them”’ are suffering just from 
a sluggish intestine—often caused 
by lack of bulk in the diet. And 
often things perk up surprisingly 
when this trouble is corrected. 
We'd like to have these people 
try Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts Of Wheat. It’s as 
fine-tasting a cereal as ever you 
ate. Many people say the finest 


VY 





Don’t you think you were carried away 
somewhat when you drew this picture? 


. 8o crisp; such a wonderful 
nut-like flavor! 

And it contains bran for that 
bulk we mentioned—bulk every- 
one needs to keep food wastes 
moving normally along the in- 
testinal tract. To help keep you 
regular—and fit. 

Since you'll find Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes a perfectly swell cereal 
anyhow, why not eat it regularly 
for awhile? It may do you a lot of 
good, too. Your grocer has it— 
and it costs little. It is a product 
of General Foods. ©G. F. Corp., 1934 








